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No matter ff the sky be dark, 
And clouds obscure the days, 
We know the sun, beyond it all 
Pours down hie golden rays. 


And so though winds blow strong and keen, 
Aud snows lie deep and chill, 

We feel the heart of Christmas beat 
With old-time fervor still. 


The star shone o'er the lowly couch, 
Where in the long ago, 

The King of Love His promise gave 
To soften human woe. 


It beams there yet. And inay each heart 
While open to its ray, 
Reflect ite li,ht to other breasts, 


In allthe world to-day. 
—P.H. D. 
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The Lights of Rockby. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE LOVE OF LANCE- 
LEE,”’ “LOVE'S DEVOTION,” “FOR 
MONEY'S SAKE,” “STRANGERS 
STILL,’’ ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER IV.—[conrTInvgEbD. ] 

OTTIE’S reverie was interrupted by a 

sharp knock at the hall-door. ‘‘A letter 

I hope, from the girls,’ thought Lottie, 

watching the door expectantly. She heard 

the murmur of voices, one thin and shrill, 

demanding, in no gentle tone, to see the 
master of tbe house. 

Maggie said he was from home, but that 
she would deliver any message Miss Kats- 
by desired to leave. 

“T will wait,’’ wasthe curt answer. ‘Be 
good enough to inform Miss Lottiemere 
that I am here.’’ 

Maggie, with a red face and angry eves, 
burst in upon Lottie, when she was thrust 
aside, and, with a quick defiant mien, 
Rhode strode past her, ‘forall the 
world,” as Maggie said, ‘like a man in 
possession.’’ 

A scornful smile curled on Rhode’'s thin 
lips as Lottie rose, with more baste than 








| 
| 


dignity, to her feet, saying in her cordial, | 


pleasant 
boy’s— 

“Welcome to Rockby Crown. Come to 
the fire, Maggie, bring wine and some 
biscuits, lam sure Miss Kateby needs re- 
freshments after climbing the cliff.’’ 

Maggie tossed her head indignantly as 
le leftthe bright room for the gloom of 
the hall. 


voice, free and generous as a 


| dear, for his sake, and I promise he sball 


| punishiment in your own hands, 


‘‘l never thought to demean myself by | 


waiting on the likes of her. Well, I am 


Surprised at Miss Lottie’s welooming her as | 


though she was a real lady instead of a tast 


fiser-girl as she is, and whose character ig | mind gravely; then she held out her hand 
and took Lottie’s, saying— 


& sort of door-mat to respectabie feet.”’ 


When Maggie had closed the door behind | 


her, Lottie drew a chair tothe side of the 
tre and made Rhode sit down, saying as 
she did so— 

“lam so very sorry my cousin is from 
home,”" 

“So am I,’’ answered the girl, “for my 
business isimportant. I bave waited his 
pleasure. 
does not strike me that any one will do it 
for me. Do you know, iniss, that I, the 
despised daughter of a convict father, ain 


It I don’t take iny own part, it 


riguttul mistress here by virtue of ny mar- | 


lage with Prince Rockby ?”’ 

_ “Yes, yes, I know; but do not speak #0 
‘oud. It would be better to allow your 
husband to announce the fact in his domes- 


tic circle. You see, dear, he has been good 
' 1¢0 to take me into his confidence, and 
. bé intends in loving-kindness t 
Stice; but, asthe future lady 
ne wishes to do all things befitting 
gnity.’’ 


ri¢ 


re Maggie interrupted them by bring- 
8 the desired refreshinent,and was quick- 
distnissed by Lottie with less than her 
kindness, 


ly 
BSual 


| But that of course, isawanly maxim, 


| “since this interview 
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Pouring out a glass of wine, Lottie hand- 
ed It to Rhode, saying — 

“Come, drink this, and try to hear me 
out with patience. You see I have my 
cousin’s welfare at heart, and should not 
like to see his dignity as master of Rockby 
compromised, as it would be, should his 
wife during his absence take her stand as 
mistress here. I do assure you that, so far 
from neglecting yor, as you foolishly 
imagine he has done, he has been consider- 
ing how best todo you honor. You see I | 
have my cousin’s confidence, and it was | 
but to-day that he was unfolding to me bis 
plans to insure ahappy fortune here with 
you.” 

Rhode looked suspiciously intéd Lottie’s | 
honest eyes as she replied— 

‘*I dare say this sounds all very fair and 
tine to you, but lam Mr. Rockby’s un- 
acknowledged wife, and for inonths past he 
has allowed the fisher-folk and such like 
to point the finger of scorn at me; and I 
won’t stand it any longer.”’ 

Lottie’s fine face wore a moment’s look 
of quiet contempt as Rhode spoke, then she 
sank into a seat by her side, saying— 

“Come, don’t drag fingers of scorn and 
such like into the discussion, but look at 
the matter in a plain common-sense light. 
What good do you expect to do by 
quarrelling with your husband ?” 

Rhode looked sullen, saying ‘She was 
not a stick or @ stone to take insult 
tamely.”’ 

“Of course not," said Lottie, in her cheer- 
ful voice. *‘No one, to look at you, would 
expect it of you; but hear me out, there’s a 
good girl, and try for your own sake to 
take my view of thisaffair. You know 
that Prince has a bad temper, and that he 
can be very firm and stern. Now, why in- 
cur his anger? Have you not bound vour. 
self to render him loving obedience? Come 
go back quietly and wait his pleasure. I 
know that he intends to see you to-night; 
perhaps is even now waiting for you. Now 
be kind to him. He has had much totry 
hii of late, and has borne bravely a great 
sorrow. Coine, say you will go back now, 





know of this visit; and what is more, that 
before another week has passed you siliall 
sit here in all bonoras inistress of Rockby, 
with the power, but I hope not the will,for | 
I ain very lonely, of turning me out of the 

only home I have; and if Ido not bear a} 
true friend's part to you, you have my | 
Will you 





trust ine?”’ 

Lottie held out ber strong simall band to 
the silent woman before her, who, for a | 
moment seemed weighing ber words in her | 


“Yes, I will trust you, you seem kind, 
honest, but understand me this compact must 
be carried out before the week closes. Now 
let ine go, I ain sorry I came.”’ 

“Need you be sorry?’ said Lottie, gently; 
may be the coin- 
ménceimnent ofa true loyal friendship be- 
tween us.”’ 

Rhode smileda little grimly, a8 she re- | 
plied— 

“Wait till we have lived together a year 
before you talk of friendship.”’ 

And Lottie nodded cheerfully as she 
opened the heavy doors, and watched 
Rhode’s tall tigure disappear in the gluom 
ofamurky night. 

Then she went thoughtfully back to the 
cozy little room, and stood by the fire again 


e¢ 


var , j 
shive ya il . 


@ as she repeats 


ra yea! 


‘ ‘If to her share some female errors fall, 


Look in her face and you'll forget them all,’ 


We 


_ chimney-glass, Lottie shook her head et the 


| you out, jor there is a duty which 
| you have overlooked, and which clairns at- 
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women do not love each other for our | Why cannot matters go on as tLey are? I 


beauty, quite the contrary, in fact.’ 
Then, tip-toeing to look into the tall 


reflection saying— 

“You poor brownie, 
jealous.”’ 

A little sigh followed the whisper, and 
two great tears crept to her dark eyes 
through which the fire frolicked and flick- 
ered a8 though to yive her lighter thoughts, 
Brushing her eyes angrily with tne back of 


I believe you're 


her hand, she went out of the room singing | 
softiy for company as she traversed the long | 


| dark passages which led to the kitchen. 


There she found Maggie, and won the 
woman over to a little promise of secrecy 
regarding Rhode'’s untimely visit; and then 
she checked the woman's gossip a little 
proudly on Rhode'’s account, informing 
her quietly and kindly, as she trifled with 
some of Maygie's knitting, that ‘Perhaps 
the time would corne, and that soon, when 
the despised fisher-girl would hold ber 
head up with the highest.” 

“The Lord forbid!" exclaimed Maggie 
in pious horror. “She’s adeal too proud 
already, to my mind, considering the dis- 
grace aer wicked father and his gang have 
brought upon the plaoce.”’ 

“Coine, Maggie,"’ said Lottie, coaxingly, 
“promise to keep your thoughts to yourself 
for once, forthe sake of your tinaster. 


feelings.”’ 

Then, toavoid further discussion, Lottie 
ran off to her room again and began to dis- 
course sweet inusic to drive away harassing 
thoughts. 

So lost was she in melody that she did 
not hear ber cousin enter, but started up 
witb a crash of discordant notes when he 
laid bis hand upon her shoulder; he laugh- 
ed.at ber startled looks, saying— 

“Come, cousin, I thought you were a 
strong-inindec woman and above the weak- 
ness of nerves.” 

Lottie laughed as she replied, “She was 
afraid that she had all the weakness, and 
but little of the strength of her sex.” 

Prince sat down by the fire, and, looking 
round, said— 

“How bright and homelike this room 
looks. Lottie, you are a cozy creature, and 


I 
know you would not like to wound his | 
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seen to keepastore of comfort at your | 
fingers’ ends which you dispense about the | 


place for everyone's gratification.” 

“Yes, and most of all, for ny cwn,”’ an- 
swered Lottie. Then, seating herself on 
the fendoer-stool with a bundle of work in 
her hand, she said, alittle nervously, as 
she threaded a needle by the blaze— 

“Are you going out again, you 
boy ?”’ 

Prince bent bis keen eyes on ber gravely 
as he answered— 

“No, I have had enough bother for one 
day. I mean to spend the evening in quiet 
and comfort here, if you will permit ine, 
and 1 hope to hear a song or two just to dis- 
perse the gloom and stillness which bas 
gathered so strangely in the old house,” 

“Do you know, Prince, I aim going to be 
very disagreeable to you for once and turn 
I fancy 


lazy 


tention.”’ 

“tndeed, Miss Wisdoin, and what 
that be ?’’ 

“A very pleasant and yet urgent duty— 
your wife. I know it must be an age since 
you saw her; and she has been in trouble, 


may 


too, aud therefore, you know, needs your 
‘cheering.’ 

; waned 

7 é 
e St 
st awar that Mr ~ 

»bject to my continuing your guest under 
the present circuinstances.”’ 

“I don’t care a brass farthing for Mrs. 


Grundy, neither do Il see why you should. 





ain sure we are very coinfortabie."’ 

“Well, Iam not, neither do I expect is 
Rhode,” said Lottie quietly. 

“How pat you have got ber naie, 
Lottie,” 

“Of course I have ; it should be a house. 
hold word here, you know.”’ 

“TI tell you I don’t know.” 

“You mean you won't.”’ 

“Well, put it as you like; nine is the pain 
at any rate."’ 

‘Yes, and once yours was the pleasure, 
as it will be again, please God, for all our 
sakes. Since it was your pleasure to marry 
that girl, I should imagine it ought to be 
your pleasure to make her happy.”’ 

“Oh! she’s happy enough.” 

“TI don’t belleve it, Prince, it is not possi. 
ble. Look how your visits have coim- 
promised her, and bow lonely she inust be. 
Come, I insistthat you go to her at once, 
and comfort her by arranging how you can 
install her here. Were I in your place, I 
should take her away foratime till the 
scandal had blown over, then bring her 
back here in ber rightful position as your 
wife ; meanwhile, I'll get your home in or- 
der, and wait here to give you your wel- 
come home; but remember, you have 
proinised not to set Rhode against me, by 
letting her know how your father's death 
placed you. It would set her against ine at 
once, were she to know herself indebted to 
me. After I have made her like ine, you 
can do as you like about entrusting ber 
with our secrete; it won't sevin so hard to 
ber then.”’ 

Prince listened quietly to all that Lottle 
said ; then, rising to his feet, be rested hie 
hand on Lottie’s bowed head, saying— 

“If T do all this as you arrange it will be 
done in gratitude to you.” 

“Yes; and in love to her, 
your wile holds your honor.” 

Prince was silent, and Lottie continued, 
as she pulled his hand down level with her 
cheek,and rubbed her face againat it caress- 
ingly— 

“Of course you will do ail that is gener- 
ous and right, and so I shall feel proud of 
my Prince,’’ 

One moment he stood irresolute, bis hag- 
gard eyes fixed on her stern, sad face ; then 
be left her without a word. 

A moment after, Lottie heard the hall- 
door close behind him; then, with alow 
sigh of suffering, she sank on her knees, 
burying her face in the cushion of her easy- 
chair,and burst into a bitterness of weeping 
crying out that her sorrow was more than 
she could bear, for she really loved this 
man dearer than ber ownsoul. Strong was 
this girl’s sorrow, but not #0 strong as ber en- 
durance ; so, after awhile, she grew calm 
and prayed fervently for strength to bear 
the burden. 

* * 


who, being 


While the winter winds fought with the 
rocks of Rockby, and Lottie alone, bat for 
the servant, sought by taste, skill and 
patience, to combat with and repair the 
neglect of years, and to bring the fine 
old place to wear a resemblance of wealth 
and occupation, Prince travelled abroad 
with his handsome wife from city to city, 
discontented, feeling a longing in bis heart 
which the sight of a well-re:meinbered dark 
sweet face could satisfy. 

Rhode was just developing into a woman 
of fashion ; thoroughly enjoyed the 
feverish excitement of the life they led,and 
admiration her 


she 


the universal 
“alled forth 
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rhe eived iong att a 
Rock by, full of fanciful amusing 
the domestic life there, 


Lottie wasaciever, letter writer, and, 
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although her letters were sent jointly to 
Prince ant lis wife, Prince always claimed 
thern, and sometimes Rhode would come 
across tilt 
face which puzzled lis wite, 


Once she suggested that, considering Lot , 


tie’s position, she seemed to take a great 
deal upon berself, 

Her busband'’s sudden anger and stern 
contempt surprised her, and, as Rhode had 
nore temper than discretion, she stirred up 
the ashes of his wrat), each day till once, 
out of all patience with her selfishness and 
ingartitude, Prince placed her in full 
possession of thelr position, and = of 
the debt of gratitude which they owed to 
aweet and unselfish Lottie. 

Directly the tale had left his lips he re- 
gretted its recital, and looked anxiously to 
see how Rhode received it; but her face 
told hit nothing, it was still and set, like a 
palely beautiful mask. 

“You must not tell Lottie that you know 
our secret, Rhode; her sacrifice would be 
incomplete if you did. You will remern- 
ber, dear, and forgive ie if I have said 
nore than I intended; I have a hasty teiu- 
ver.’* 

Rhode looked up at first a little sullenly ; 
then, seeing how kind he looked, she drew 
his head down to her breast, saying- 

“Prince, what have I done to lose 
love?" 

“Nothing, you silly girl; you have not 
lostit. Don't I really make vou’ happy, 
Rhode? And yet [ try.” 

“Oh! Lam happy enough, Prinee, and 
grateful too; but it is you whoare unhappy 
and disappointed.” 

Prince felt in his heart that she was right, 
but he was too sensible to confess it: seo, 
kissing ber lightly, he led herto the mirror 
and bidding her look upon the lovely vision 
asked her waily if that was the sort of wo- 
wean to disappoint ainan? And seeing lis 
look of adiniration, Rhode 
waseasily content. 

After this he tried to be more patient with 
her, and hisinanner had a new yrave pen- 
tleness to ber, for be had at last realized 
that he was not the only oue who sutfered 
through this ill-advised union, and some- 
how pity sprang up in his heart for Rhode 
that killed the tenderly-rurtured coimpas- 
sion be had encouraged for himself. 

When the spring fowers peeped beyond 
the bosom of the brown earth, Prince 
thought it was time to pet back to the old 
home mayain, 

Ile felt that God had 
guard against temptation when his wile 
whispered a blessed hope of something 
near and dear to cherish, which was coming 
pure and tresh to them trou the hands of 
the divine Giversa little living soul to soothe 
life's disappointinents, and give lite ever- 
increasing luterest in the future, 

Lottie waited Ina pretty blae serge dress 
upon the time-worn doorstep—waited with 
welcome light in her dark eyes, and a 
pleasant happy sinile of greeting in her 
sweet true lips. 

She had yrown thinner, browner, and 
more worn-looking during their absence, 
and somehow Prinee knew by some subtle 
intuition that the long winter months had 
not passed as pleasantly to ber asshe in her 
letters had led them to linagine. 

The very way in which she braved the 
winds bareheaded, with splendid disregard 
to the havoc it made with her thick dark 
hair, Spoke to hin of lonely and long win 
ter walks onthe tall cliffs, and a faeing of 
something perhaps flercer than weather. 

She seemed heartily glad to see theim,and 
with pride led them into the house, which 
Rhode dectared was transformed as though 
by a fairy godmother. 

Somehow all that had been dingy now 
looked bright, and although the character 
of the house, which was quaint and ancient 
to a most artistic degree, had not been 
altered, all looked fresh as) from a bath of 
Lethe, which had left} decay behind and 
became oblivious of poverty. 

Here and there bright glimpses of color 
crept out, and everything trois cellar to top 
ceiling was In (horough repair, 


your 


untistakable 


given him a safe- 


As Prince declared, she had imade a pict- 


ure of the old place, in which the ancient 
world and the new, like infaney and age 
that loved each other, mingled in a bartnony 
of light and shade—davlight and yloaming 
—in fact, a home for every mood 

Rhode, tired with travelling, was glad to 
seek her own suits of roomns, and to creep 
into her snowy nest 

Lottie's quiet, caressing mauner so won 
ou Rhode that she allowed her to assist her 
to bed, bring her some tea and the wing of 
achicken (they had dined en route at Can- 
pon-street), and then linger by her side, 
listening to ber so.newhat vapid description 
of their travels. 

Tben, when the blue eves were closed in 
sluinber, Lottie stole down to her own 
room to sing to Prinee, who sat in his 
favorite chair, sinoking and = sipping bis 
wine quietly. 


“How is it, Lottie, that this room has not ; 


undergone a complete revival like the 
other?’ asked Prince, placing a seat by the 

fire for her. 
A faint red tinge stole to 
cheeks, as she answered — 
“Well, you see, we were obliged to have 
put our heads in peace ; and, 
i 


Lottie’s brown 


somewhere to 


besides that, I taney the old room best as it 
is. The satine with inv bed-room; a good 
clean and polish, some fresh hangings, and 
a few spr wy flowers, and l assu \ j 
mains as vex. | — 
i ‘ ur st 
a 
‘What have \ 1 done esid subinitting 
this piace ft id ipilele revival, ali this 


dreary winter tine? 
“Ob! I have done well enough. I have 
qude friends with tbe fisher-folks, who 





re-reading thew with a sad set | 
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| suffered great privations this long rough 
season; and then I have had your farime 
and cottages put into repair; gota new 
steward, the last wasa fearful cheat; and 


altogether made pretty good use of my time. , 


Fisher Will lost bis boat during Ohe of the 
| winter storms; his father died at the dawn 
of the new year. I have instituted a little 
schvol for the fisher children; got one of 
my old school-fellows to be imistress—she 
isa dear girl and delicate—an orphan; se 
| you see J have taken your dogs for a walk 


. . - 
over the high cliff* each day; put up a new 


box for the signal lights; bad a poor chil- 
| dren's feast, with a Christinas tree; read to 
the old woinan ; and, best ofall, exercised 
beth your pet horses over the downs, to 
their great benefit and inine, every dsy ex- 
cept, of course, these dreadening snow- 
storms, Then I have found nice servants; 
put the garden in trim for cultivation; nade 
friends withthe people about here worth 
knowing; and bought a new pony-chaise, 
to drive Rhode to market. Say, have 
done tiny duty ?" 
“Yes, and nore; God bless you!” said 
Prince, laying a hand upon her dark 
head. 


Sue shivered a little at the touch; it re- | 
minded her of that night, months gince, 
when she bad sent bim to his duty. Soshe | 


rose, and seattered all sadness to the right- 


@bout, by the gay strains ofa jovial hunting | 


SOT. 
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“Let me kiss the baby, please, nurse, it 
looks so pink and pretty, a sweet little girl. 
Oh! Rhode, won't Prince be delighted 
when bereturns. Did be notsay in his let- 
ter that heshould leave town at three 
o'clock to-day ? Then, at that rate, We nay 
expect hin ina few hours, 
surprised 1” 

Lottie stooped over the lovely woman 
whose head rested among a cloud of golden 
hair and lace upon the pillow, and ina gen- 
tlhe womanly way laid the little atomm upon 
the marbled breast, then left the room with 
just a spark of envy inher honest heart 
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Won't he be | 
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Now the storin was at its worst, a deafen- 
ing up-roar of the elements scattering con- 


! 


threatening thein with sudden death ; but 
into their boats they went bravely. 
Just as Prince was again stepping into 
bis, Lottie laid her hand upon bis arm, say- 
ing— 
| S Don't venture again, Prince, for the sake 
of that little life given to your guardianship 
to-day. Stay, for the love of Ciod, stay, ‘tis 
| madness to venture again.” 
Prince said in an insulting tone— 
“I love danger, and there is luck in odd 
| numbers—this is the lucky third.” 

“God bless you, then, and good-bye !"’ex- 
claiined Lottie, who now sat down on the 
shingle under shelter of the cliff, and cover- 
ed her face, for she fancied he bad gone to 
his death. 

A few minutes later a deafening cheer told 
her they were ayain successful. 


| Then she found courage to look up and | 


join the excited throng by the sea. 
Just then a _ vivid 
showed an overturned boat and a inan 
struggling in the very jaws of death. 
“It's young Talents,” said a_ tishwife. 


why, someone has jumped over to him! 
Mad, mad, he will not take a sip of 
death ?”’ 

Then darkness covered the tace of the 
| sea and hung upon the heavens like a pall, 
and the next flash showed two men strug- 


gling for life far away trom the boats,which | 


had been driven by the waves, 


Then came a moment of suspense, during | 


which the storm seemed to hold its breath 
and then two struggling souls were 
dragged over the side of a boat and brought 
ashore, 

They laid them amidst the group of 
sobbing women; two inen of God-like build 
| With a look of death upon thein, and Lottie 
| rece ynized her cousin and hisold rival Fred 
! Talents, the coast-cuardsinan. 
| Willing bands and ready wills soon re- 

stored Prince; but his old enemy lay still 


forthe happy mother who should first see | and quiet, and might have personitied the 


Prince's eyes gladden at the sight of his 
first-born. 

After all she was the first to lay the little 
Stranveron her father’s heart, for Rhode 
took a turn before he caine whieh did not 
portend health, so that by the doctor’s or- 
ders no one but the nurse and himself 
entered the sick rooin, 

Lottie laid the baby on Prince's lap, as he 
satin moody silence by the tire in her own 
little sittingg-room,. 

“See,’’ she said, “cousin, here is the be- 
ginning of ane. generation for us; is she 
nota beauty?” 

Sinking on her Knees, she gently unfold- 
ed in the fire-glow, from: its nest of swans- 
down, a pretty forin with a pair of blinking 
eves which seemed all pupils. 

Princes looked from the dark glowing face 
to the baby, and, stooping, kissed it gently, 
Sav)iiy— 

“How is Rhode ? Does she 
see me, Lottie?” 

*Yes, of course she does, but you must 
not go vet, Vou Know it inight excite her 
and she is not quite so well as we hoped. 
Now LT inust take this pretty Dloswomr back. 
How roughly the wind blows! [ tear there 
Will be some boisterous weather; are you 
gong out again, Prince?” 

“Not till T hear better account of Rhode,” 
he answered, “or there is some need of 
help down vonder. Fisher Will is anxious 
and has promised to summon ine if there is 
anv danger tothe snacks; they are lying 
outatsca and may perish in sight of home. 
The woman there are ina fearful way. 
Come back when Rhode is quiet, I do So 
dislike watching alone.” 

After a while Lottie comme back with her 
head and shoulders shrouded in a laee 
Shawl, under which she wore the same 
ulster which had covered her the night she 
had relighted the red lights, 

“Where are you going, Loti? 
her cousin. 

“Down to the shore to try and comfort 
those poor wotnen, or at least to give them 
Inv S¥tupathy 

“bhi! and a tract?" sneered 
was in an ill temper. 

Lottie did not answer, but 
When she reached the qoor 

“Don't be surly, Prince, but come woth 
me ; Rhode is sleeping Guietiv,and the men 
may need a clear head among them.” 

Prince rose, exchanjyring his) ciyar 
pipe, and sauntered slowly 
nussed hit on the beach. 


not want to 


asked 


Prince, who 


turned voack 


atler her; she 


The storm was blowing up furiousiy, and | 


just as they bad serambled to the shore, a 
boat Shot upon the sea,—a tiny cockle shell 
of a thing. 

“Who has put off to the rescue?’ asked 
Lottie, of a sobbing woman. 

“Mr. ‘Talents, 
ruard officer, who bas been away 
leave.” 

Lottie’s cheeks burned as she turned to 
her cousin, Who caine up just then, say- 
ing— 

“Whoever has put offin this seais a mad- 
Inan.’’ 

“Ora hero, according as to whether he is 
successtul or not,”’ said Lottie. 

Prince fancied there was sume contempt 
inthe speech, as his hot) blood tounted 


on sick 


very quickly w bis face on hearing who it) ber mind upon having a grand dinner, and | 
was. showing all Rockby what a great lady she 
\ few secon Is later he and Fisher Will had becoie, . E 
, ved to ge a boat afloat and follow ! At tirst her fine hore pretty pony-car- 
. ‘ ssa at riage, an igr lisply of Parisian finery, 
au " pride “yrows n 
ves what ecs upon, ind 80 came to her 
Thev reached the first fishing smack to- these fresh visions of her own im portance ; 
rether and succeeded,each in filling their , but they were quickly dashed by a host of 


boat and landing again safely on the shore ; 
sople, they 


then, amid the cheers of the 
make another venture out, an 
| sucvesaful. 


dawn of death. 
“Come, Will,”’ said Prince, “bear a hand; 


is there and may do something for him.’’ 

Under the care of the doctor and Maygie, 
Fred Talents soon opened his eyes, to rest 
them on the anxious face of Lottie who 
knelt beside him, looking fresh and sweet 
through the blowing about of the winds. 

Her thick dark hair unbound by the 
storin fell about her like the gloaming one 
sees in early spring—darkness with light 
between. 

Prince had gone to assure his wife of his 
safety, and to say something kind to her, 
to repay herin part for the sutfering she 
had endured that day. 

A few days later Fred Talents, thanks to 
a sensible nurse anda good doctor, was 
well enough to leave Roeckoy Crown; but 
not before be had strengthened his friend- 
ship with Lottie, and come to a_ better un- 
derstanding with his host, who,ever strong 
in liking or-disliking, now veered round 
to confess his guest a very pleasant fellow, 

Lottie was glad to see them friends, and 
still more glad to find that Fred had 
promused to pay them frequent visits, 

The day that he paid the first of these 
promised visits Rhode same down stairs 
looking very delicate and lovely; sickness 
had retined and puritied her looks, and a 
pretty pride sat well on her now that she 
Was a nother. 

She received her old lover witn great 
cordiality, and seemed glad to tind that 
Prince and he were friends, 

Atter this Fred brought books for the 





for a | 


miss, the young couast- | 


ladies, went shooting and fishing with 

| Prinee, and beeame as one of them. Prince 

| had a Lilliard-table fitted up, and on rainy 

| lays inany pleasant hours were passed in 
the long low room whieh had become a 

favorite haunt to them all, 

Lottie, in after years, looked back on 
these few months of quiet content through 
a golden nist of happy thoughts. Rhode, 
who had been delicate for a few months 
after little Ida's birth, now grew quite 
strong, and with returning health come re- 
newed pride and ambition. 

Her great aiin seemed now to pecome a 

woman Of fashion. 

Prince looked on in amused silence, 
| Shrugying his huge shoulders carelessly, as 
he tola Lottie the caprice would die out for 
| Want of inere means of success; but Lottie 

sighed,and felt the foreboding of a new trou- 

ble, for Rhode was greatly changed of late, 
| given to gusts of teinper, fits of sulks, and 
| other symptoms ol a growing discontent. 


CHAPTER V. 
WISH you would give up all idea of 
| this dinner-party, Rhode; it is sure to 
bring mortification and discomfort on us 
all. Cannot you be content with the few 
| friends we have and our many enjoy- 
ments, but you must bring in the multi- 
|} tude?” 


Prince, who had been for nim unusually | 


patient and gentle, here threw down the 
fishing-rod he had mending,—the first 
SVinptoins of a brooding storin, 

But Rhode would not givein; 


refusals, polite but cutting, which showed 
only too plainly that the 











tusion among the men, and a towering sea | 


flash of lightning | 


“Sh! poor chap, how he fights for life! See; | 


we'll take him up tothe Crown; the doctor : 
gracious too, and pressed this perfect speci- 
| en of the upper ten to pay them a visit. 


a 


she wasthe wite of oneof the Roc 
aoe —— Stents with + yee 
e grap anes th 
kindly on Lottie, who, re spokes 
| clothes and simple honest manners, bo 
thes stainp of birth a b a “ 
Rhode’s gran pner dw 
small party after all, with the dosier os 
the vicar, and suchlike worthy but unpre. 
tending folks, @ chief guests; and if the 
hostess looked a little d » Lottie and 
Prince made up by their hilarity. 

True, they had one distin ished est, a 
friend of the vicar’s who took them al) } 
ms , 7 

e was a man of middle wo 
handsome, of distinguished ooks, pov 
ning, lished inanners;aman who had 
pn : wy 3 -> > wy put it, at the top of 
| @ tre e 
— . 7 « gue 
He had been very wicked whileextremely 
young, 80 of course had an interest in the 
eyes of the women, who are agreed that 
there is nothing so dangerously delightful 
- 4 nan — ore for the fair sex 
| has carrie m ond the bo 
Sonn y unds of pro- 
| Just now his caprice was ‘mwesmerism.’ 
| Had be held Rhode's narrow ramon 

per in bondage by his weird vet authentic 

a 
| He gambled, too, a little, and could sing 
| and play ina tasteful Sympathetic way in. 
| finitely charming. 

He was extremely thin, had a long point. 
| ed chin, large almond-shaved eyes which 

had a fetching mode of opening in a sur- 
prised way, very flattering to these whose 
appearance or performance called it forth; 
it seeined to say, ‘Come now, this is really 
| good, I am surprised, I, who have seen all 
that is worth seeing in the world.” 

His manner, too, was quick, Svimpathetic 
| eager, consequently taking ; besides all this 
be dressed well, rode well,danced well,and 
| bore a name worth knowing,for he was the 
| bschelor master of an old English mansion, 

and was styled Sir Perceval Peyton of Pey- 
| ton Park, Berkshire ; and, taking all these 
into consideration, Rhode thonght it worth 
while to be very chariming indeed; and, 
perhaps, for that same reason Prince was 








Interested inthe little household which 
boasted two such delightful women, Sir 
Perceval consented, and Lottie heartily 
wished he had not, forshe knew he know 
would instill a greater discontent in Rhode, 
whose frivolous mind was ever yearning 
for excitement of the great world. 

Lottie was glad he was not coming at 
once, for somehow her pure heart mis- 
trusted him. 

That night, atter the company were gone, 
Lottie satin Rhede’s room, chatting with 
her about their guests, and she was sur- 
prised to find Rhode more silent than usual; 
she was glad when she learnt the cause of 
the restraint, which it seemed had come 
about through Fred Talents. 

Lottie at once informed Rhode of every 
incident in her friendship with Fred, and 
Rhode’s blue eyes brightened at the re- 
cital. 

“After all,” vanity whispered, “he might 
be true to his old passion for bis fair, but 
tickle, fisher-girl.”’ 

About a week later, walking by the sea, 
ankle-deep in yellow sands looking tor sea- 
weeds, Fred, in simple manly fashion,ask ed 
Lottie to be his wife. 

It came as a shock to her; forgetful of her 
treasures, she let thein fail at her feet, as 
with a gesture of entreaty, she said— 

“Hush, do hush! Forget that you have 
said this to me; indeed, indeed, it can never 
be.”’ 

Talents’ face turned white through the 
bronze, and he said,as he held her bands in 
his— 

“Why can it not be as I wish darling? 
Am Iso unlovable? Could you not care 
for me if you tried? I would be very pi 
tient, dear, tor I love you with all the In- 
tensity and strength of my manhood, and 
as I shail never love again.” 

“Yes, yes, I know; yet my answer 
inust still be the saine, for I have no love to 
give.”’ 

Lottie felt his hands quiver,and his grasp 
tighten, as be said quietly, yet ia a hoarse, 
changed tone— 

“Who is it, to whoin this wondrous good 
has been given ?” 

Lottie’s honest, troubled eyes drooped, 





she had set | 


gentry of those 
were again | parts did not intend to receive on terms of 


| eguality the dengbter of a convict, although 


and a deep flush mounted to her very fore- 
| head; shaine sat curtained upon her eyes, 
| pain lay passive on her mouth. : , 
| Fred looked surprised, and said, very 
| quickly— 
| “Forgive me. I had no right to ask; I 
could hardly expect your confidence. 

| 

| 

| 


‘Yet you shall have it,’’ said Lottie, in 
her old tearless tone, unlifling ber ©s© 


| where, by tears, shamne lay drowned _ ~ 
par 


row. Before] knew my cousil! ; 
| wife. I do not know what called forth th!s 


poor passionate love of mine; but it came, 
| perfect, peerless treasure, and I hugged it 
to my heart, and I had founda loritied 
world. Love leaps to life uncal ed, un- 
| tended, like bloom on a barren place, while 
those wbo would woo such beauty for them 
| Selves, weepover an empty space. Now 

you know my secret. Do not pity me, Ido 
not need it; I hope to make something 
my life yet, though it may not be In 
happiest way. You must not look upon 
ine asa ‘blighted being,’ because I hav’ 
been unsuccessful in my only love-venturs 

I ain happy, for I still love. Now do 
look shocked ; I fancy that I love ina@ 
ferent way to most women. I am sure I 
ought to have been a boy. Do not think ill 
of me for my confidence. Remember, ‘be 


tive 


loveth best who prayeth best,’ and while 
| God keeps iny love in mny prayers there cae 
| be vo sip tn it.” 
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— 
“No, dear, there can be no sin in any love 
fyour true heart. Iam glad to think you 
oust me,” said Fred, looking in the frank, 
fearless tace before him. 
“We can still be friends, you know,”’said 
tie. 
Loy philosopher has said, ‘there can be no 
friendship between man and woman,’ Lot- 


a ' a fig for his philosophy : at any rate. 
we'll try it. Just imagine we are a couple 
of boys. I'm sure, if we start with that 
potion clearly defined, we shall get along 
Oust Ve” 
“a am afraid, my girl, it is too clear a case 
of spoonson my part to act as you would 
yish. 
= don't you see, you must not think 
that you are acting @ part. Come now,lend 
mea band with the ‘Blue Heath’ yonder. 
Fisher Will bas painted it up to perfection, 
and | should so heartily enjoy a row.” 
Fred dropped her hands and siniled down 
ruefully upon the poor result of this morn- 
ing’s work; the sea had snatched back its 
treasures to its bosom. 

‘Then he tollowed Lottie’s swift walk up 
the shingle, and laughed to see her throw 
her bat into the boat and turn to witha will 
her strong young arins inaking anything 
but pretence of work, 

Then with a beave-no! worthy of a fisher- 
man, She belped him get the boat afloat, 
and springing in prepared to take stroke in 
ainpasterly inanner,. 

They rowed ont in silence for some min- 
utes, then looking merrily over her shoul- 
der, Lottie said— 

“Better, old man, eh?” 





Fred, who had been lost in thought 
watching the golden sands quickly dis- 
appear, and mentally comparing them with | 
the sunny sands of life, looked up with 
such a woe-begone, far-away expression, 
that Lottie, ever too ready to see tne comic 
side of a situation, burst into a merry peal 
of laughter, that echoed away on the rocks | 
and caused an olg ftishwife to cast an en vious 
sigh to her lost youth. 

Fred flushed up and looked offended, till 
Lottie, in a contrite tone, said— 

“I beg your pardon ; but you really did 
look so deliciously sentimental and self. 
pitiful, 1 could not help it. Somehow you 
reminded te of Toots, when he said to 
Florence ‘It's of no consequence.’ ”’ 

Fred's face cleared up, her high spirits 
were too fetching to resist; besides, she did 
look so charming, her tall lithe figure | 
bending with strong, sure grace, at each 
firm feathered stroke, nnd her hair blown | 
back from her candid, open forehead. 

They rowed on silently awhile, then 
Fred said, as he rested on his oar to fill his | 
pipe— 

“Sing something jolly, and I'll forgive | 
you.” 

Lottie obeyed, and in a voice sweet and 
Clear as a lark’s, sang “Cherry Ripe.’’ 

How sweetly the clear quick notes | 
blended witha low splash of the oar and 
- quick working of the waves against the 

Oat. 

When the song was ended, Fred said | 
quietly — 

“That was a real treat. 
voice you have.”’ 

“By the bye,’’ said Lottie, gravely, “to 

retend we are boy-friends, it would be 

est for you to call me Lottiemere, and I 
call you Talents,”’ 

Fred laughed, and told her “she might 
do what she liked with his name since she | 
would not make it hers.’”’ 

She Leld up a warning finger; then said, 
quietly— 

“What a grand idea it is that sound is | 
never lost, but fluats round other worlds. I 
always cherished that notion because it | 
would be such a pity for all such sweet 
sounds as music, children’s voices, and the 
like te be lost; it is nice to think it goes to 
Swell the inusic of the spheres, isn't it ?’’ 

“One thing I know, friend Lottiemere, 
the nusie of your voice will live in my 
heart forever. I mean tocarry it into the | 
Other world.” 5 

“Just like your independent spirit, ‘l'al- 
®nts, to take a musical box of your own, so 
48 not to quite depend on the general har- 
inony,” said Lottie, lightly ; then she con- 
tinued, “I know it’s time for luncheon, so 
turn, gentle hermit of the dale, and guide 
my lonely way; I promised Rhode I'd 
bring you back to the noon meal.” 

A month of the goiden summer-tiime bad 
passed, and at last Rhode had succeeded 10 
filling the Crown of Rockby with a decent 
pet of guests, and she was in her ele- 

nt. 

Quick to catch the manner and tone of | 
the cirelg im which she moved, Rhode had 
picked up a certain ease and polish Which 
became her anightily. 

She was certainly a very lovely woman, 
now that each charm was heightened by 
“'egance of dress and surroundings. 

Thanks to Lottie’s perfect artistic taste | 
and quick coinmon sense everything was in 
harmony, and Prince, looking at his beau- 
ful wife and the perfect picture his home | 
Presented, was more than content. 

Indeed, he was both proud and happy 
rood their softening influences, and he 
oo rapidly the little brusque:ies he had in 
8 foriner time possessed. 

He no longer cared to spend his days 





What a joyous 


s ‘ 

2'u8, but cultivated the more sociable side 

S Character, which, divested of its 
Bee iter crust,appeared a very ioval 

Ta ens, seeing ! I pus, 1 mnger 

red where | iy the charin inat took 

‘ancy of the one girl in the world to 


Him, 
enn knew now how the rugged brute 
ros eee and courage of tl.e nan could sud- 
Bt med Soften into tenderness; how the 
rn temper was set off by a merry 
GLC; his Hashes of tenderuess were like 


; Slightin 


ton- | 


coumplanoas ent sky; his gentleness as 
as flowers i 
crevices of a granite rook. etyeh ation 

Just now, Sir Perceval's attention to the 

erties Barn ty gee very marked, 80 
a t tti 
ons to keen e and Prince pointed 

She met Lottie with sneers and unpleas- 
antremaks about ‘“unwarrantable inter- 
ference,” but to her husband she was 
Sweetness itself, quieting bis doubts with 
caresses, 

Rhode did not intentionlly seek dishonor 
but she loved danger and craved admoira- 
tion, and, unknown to herself, this man 
had become her master by his passionate 
power of will. 

He, unwittingly, for he never knowingly 
ave another the whip hand of him, had 
earnt to love this low-born, fickle woman, 

and would have dared death itself rather 
than give up all hopeot winning her. 

He shut his eyes to the danger, the mis- 
ery, the dishonor, and only looked to the 
delusive sunny side of the dark picture 
which portrayed the future, but he had yet 
to learn the misery consequent upon a 
granted wish. 

As to Rhode, she never gave the future a 
thought, she was so feverishly delighted 
with the present. 

‘‘Let to-morrow take care of itself.” 

So the = glory of the summer 
waned, and the husband and wife slowly 


drifted apart, coldly and cruelly, as only | 


those who should be nearest and dearest to 
each other can. 

The gay company had flitted from Rock- 
dy. 

The young coastguard officer, Fred Tal- 
ents, and a few callers disturbed the dul- 
ness of the autumn days. 

Baby Ida grew into a lovely little tyrant, 
and gave the best of her baby-love to papa 
and auntie Lottie. 

Her nother loved the child, but was too 
indolent and too volatile to take much of 
the trouble of her to herself. 

She daily grew more pretty and perplex- 
ing in her treatinent of Lottie, who bore 
her ill-humors with wonderful wmeek- 
ness, 

The fact was, Lottie was too happy just 
now to greatly care about her cousin's 
wife. 

Fred had now great hopes of winning 
her, for it had entered his head that she had 
been mistaken in thinking that she had 








given her love, as he understood love, to | 


her cousin. 
He, perhaps, rightly thought she nad 
mistaken a faney, born of loneliness, and 


| had yetan untried heart for the great en- 


grossing love of a life. 

Not that he saw a chance of his dear 
hopes being iminediately realised, but he 
saw a light ahead which spoke of hope,and 
he seemed to see that the heart for which 
he yearned, instead of being numbed 
by the chill of unrequited love, merely 
sluinbered. 

His hope was that he might, after all, be 
the prince whose mission it should be to 
rouso the sleeping beauty. 

Rhode’s distainful, unkind treatment ot 
Lottie grew so marked at last, that Prince, 
always jeaious for his cousin’s well-being, 
found it necessary to point out to Rhode 
the wrong she did the girl by socontinually 
and inortifying her. 

True, Lottie held her own in a quiet,ftiri 
way peculiar to her, yet Prince felt chere 
ought to be no need for her to assert her 


| right of consideration ; so much, indeed, 
| did he feel this, that a 


quarrel en- 
in which 
love 


feartul 
sued between hin and his wife, 

she accused Lattie of stealing the 
her husband and child from her. 

Disgusted with her injustice, Prince told 
ber that be would alter things in a tnanner 
little to her liking for the future; that Lot- 
tie should take her proper and richtful 
position aS mistress in the house; and that 

hode should, with the child and himself, 
seek a home elsewhere. 

Seeing that he was in earnest, Rhode 
grew silent, a sullen light brooding in her 
eyes. 

She determined she would not put 
aside and humbled for that yvirl ; so she all 
at once, and without considering how dire 
inight be the cost, made up her mind to 
leave home. 

Just as she dried her stormy tears, and 
set about to lay her plans for a flightthat 
should frighten her husband into a surren- 
der, a servant brought her a card—a visitor 
awaited her in the drawing-rootn. 

“J cannot see anyone just now, Susie ; 
see, my eyes and face are scarlet; 1 have 
been ill, upset. (io and inake sone excuse 
tor me, there's a good soul; say I am ill, 
ovt, anything. Yet, stay; give me the card, 
Who is it?”’ 

“Sir Perceval Peyton.” 

“Stay, Susie, tell bin I will be with him 
directly. Then come and help me to arrange 
my hair and bathe my face. Ob! dear,what 
a fearful fright I look!” 


be 





CHAPTER VI. 


PVE glowing sunlight was softened into 
ameltlow radiance by the heavy cur- 
tains in. the long, low drawing-room at 


Kockby Crown this sultry October after- 
noon. 

The cool half-light caine upon one coming 

giar [# 5 

_* 

1? ) } y ~~ 
quiet sudtic g 
draperies, which had a virgina 
force of their severe Simplicity, whie 


showed to such advantage every rounded 
curve of her full graceful shape. 

Her fleecy hair hung jow upon her neek 
in a careless twist of gol, atew gold orna- 


of 


| about two or three degrees, 


' deal of fun, especially among young 
| Procure an egg, a quill, and 


‘and with hard wax seal 


and at her neck and waist glistened bright 
bunches of yellow lilies. 

True, the slight redness of ber full eye- 
lids which shaded the sapphire eyes, in 
some might mean defect, but not so here ; 
they but added a new charm, a pretty, pen- 
sive, Madonna-like cast to the somewhat 








Subdued radiance of her beauty. 


Sir Perceval, being of somewhat diminu- 
tive stature, of course cherished a great ad- 
iniration for Juno-like proportions in wo- 
men, and truly Rbode’s was a beauty 

tr in its kind—and it was ap unusual 

nd. 

Her cool metallic voice greeted her guest 
with more than usual empressement. She 
had been “troubled, upset, worried, in 
fuct,’’ she said; “it was truly so good to see 
a friend.” 

And this harmony in white and gold took 
the baronet’s diminutive band in ber fine 
Shapely one with an appreciative little 
squeeze, Which set the little man’s blood 
dancing in his Veins like strong wine. 

Alter this caine a.contidential quiet inter- 
view, and when in the red glow of the set- 
tingwsun Rhode saw him depart with a 
sinile upon his lips and a glad light in his 
eyes, she put ber hand upon her frightened 
heart and breathed a storin of sighs, 

That night and the next day she kept to 
her rvoin, saying she was ill, and Prince 
put it down toa fit of sulks, and tancied 
that she would soon come to ber senses if 
leit alone. 

But Rhode was really sick, though it was 
the sickness of the mind, not body. Her 
bitter brooding nature had set up a griev- 
ance for itself, and she fell prostrated be- 


fore it. 
[1O BE CONTINUED.) 
= ——_ © <— 
CHRISTMAS GAMES.— Under the hat. 
Great amusement is yenerally caused by 


this trick, which is played as follows, Take 
half a dozen raisins, walnuts, or any small 
fruit or cakes, and call for a hat to be 
brought you, which place over the fruit: or 
cakes on the table. Ask someone to re- 
move the hat to show thatthe articles are 
beneath it. Take thei up and eat them in 
sight of the company, and when all are 
convinced, tell the holder of the hat to 
place it on the table, and wager that you 
will‘agnin bring the eaten fruit or cakes 
beneath the hat. One or more of the com- 
pany is pretty sure to wager that this is im- 
possible when youtake up the hat and 
ace iton your head, thus proving that the 
fruit or cakes are again brought under the 
hat. 

The Water Trick. Procure two pieces of 
glass about six inches square, and join any 
two of their sides and separate their oppo- 
site sides with a piece of wax,so that their 
surfaces nay be made to forin an angle of 
1 If this appara- 
water 


tus be then immersed in water, the 
fori a 


will rise betWeen the plates and 
beautiful geometrical figure. 

The Animated Egg. This trick causes a 
peo- 
ple, and is done in the following manner. 

sone quick. 
Fill the quill with the quicksilver, 
up the quill se- 
curely at both ends. Boil the egg and take 
off a Sinall piece or the shell and insert the 
quill. If then you place the egg on the 
ieee, it will dance about as long as the heat 
with 


silver. 


lasts. A Similar trick may be played 

a bladder, blow itout, and warm it. Se- 
cure it with a piece of thread and it’ will 
skip about the room, 

The Standing Egy. This trick is per- 
formed while holding the egg in the hand 
and talking to the audience, The egg is 
shaken several titnes, So 4s to break the 
yolk, which will then sink to one end, 


waking it heavier than the other. The egy 
ean then be placed on the glass, and will 
stand upright on the smooth surtace, 

The Wine Trick. Pour out a glass of 
wine, and holding the glass in yeur right 
hand, tell the company that you will drink 
the wine, through as inany persons as can 
liberty to pre- 


grasp your arin Shall be at 
to your lips. 


vent vou raising the glass 





| 


| 


| 


| When your arin is seized by the company, | 


inake a pretence of struggling to raise the 
glass to your mouth. Then rapidly take 
the glass fromthe right band into the lett 
and drink the wine. 

How to See a Hole Through Solid 
Stone. Make atunnel of asheet of paper, 
leaving asimall opening the size ofa pea at 
the thin end. Place the larger opening to 
the left eye, keep both eves open, and hold 
a stout book or a piece of stone in the right 
hand a short distance from the left eye, and 
a hole will appear through the book or 
stone through which ovojects can be dis- 
tinctly seen. 

- —<_ - > 

A CurE For DRUNKENNESS.—There is a 
prescription in use in England for the cure 
of drunkeness by which thousands are said 
to have been enabled to recover thern- 


a 





selves. The recipe n 
ithe efforts of Mr. John Vine Hall com- 
mander of the Great Eastern steamship. 


ments relieved the plaianess of her robe, | 


He had tallen into such habitual drunken- 
ness that his tnost earnest efforts to reclaim 
himselt proved unavailing; at last he soug it 


the advice of an eminent physician, which 
he followed faithfully for several imonths 
and at the end of thatti.ne he had lost 
lesire for liquor iulthoug’) he had be 

irs 1 4 ss 

oy 

~ a i“ | 
a4 j vs Sulphate {) 
nagnesia, 10 grains pepperu t, i4 
drachins; spirits of nutineyg, 4 lrachtius 
Dose, one tablespoonful twicea a day. 

—__>_- - > - 
The Indana University has dropped! 


Greek aud Latin. 


| 


came into notoriety by ! 


lit 


ll 


ee —_ 


Bric-a-Brac. 


FUNERALS IN MEXICO.—A lady writes 
from Saltillo that at whatever hour a person 
dies in Mexico, it is customary to appoint 
the tuneral 24 hours later, and that as the 
inortality is greatest all over the world at 
night the most of the funeral ceremonies in 
Mexico are performed at night, no women 


being permitted to attend. The poor hire 
the coffins in which their dead are borne to 
the grave. 


Sroitep It ALL.—A fariwer went to 
hear the great Wesley preach upon the 
subject olf money. “Get all you can,”’ said 
Wesley. ‘The farmer was delighted, “Save 
all you can,."”” The farmer was still more 
delighted, and thought Wesley te most 
practical preacher he bad ever listened to. 
‘Give all you-can.”’ At this the furiner ex- 
claimed: “Pshaw! He has gone and spoilt 
it all!” 

A QUEER PastuR#E.—The bottom of the 
St. John’s River, in Fiorida, isfa Vast 
ture ground, on which large herds of cattle 
are kept in that region for lorage during the 
winter season. Thess cattle feed daily and 
continually all day on the grass that grows 
outhe bottom. They have to put their 
heads under water to get it, and presenta 
curious appearance while thus engaged, 
when for a minute or more they plunge in 
their beads, horns, and leave nothing but 
their backs exposed. 

A FEARFUL SPELL.—According to a 
Kentucky paper the subjoined isa verbetim 
copy of notice posted on a patent gute ex- 
hibited atthe Louisville Exposition, near 
the department occupied by the Cortecelli 
Silk Company: 

“Evry, wun, should, see, and, try, this, 


lovly, gate, it, is, just, what, you, want, 
dont, you, 
“Morne, five, hundred, sold, in, this, 


state, every, one, thinks, its, the, best, gate, 
they, ever, heirn, tell, on, git, wun.” 

THE Biack CLotHn.—In a recent issue of 
the Post we published an extract from a 
New York paper which mentioned among 
other things that Mormon women were 
buried with a black veil on the face, which 
the husband raised on the day of judg- 
ment. A Mormon lady residing at Ashley 
Fork, Utah, writes us saying there is no 
truth whatever in the statement, and that 
Morinon wives are buried with no cere- 
monies differing in any essential respect 
from those in use an.ong other denomina 
tions, 

AT THE GRAVE. —Moore has omitted one 


of the tnost touching and heart-stirring 
anecdotes connected with the funeral of 
Sheridan. The noble and select company 


had assembled to pay the last tribute of re- 
spect to departed genius, and the coffin was 
about to be placed in the hearse, when an 
clegantly-dressed personage, who pretended 
to be distantly related to the deceased, en- 
tered the chamber of death. At his urgent 
entreaties to view the face of his friend, the 
coffin lid was unscrewed; when, to the 
horror and surprise of the by-standers, he 
eet out a warrant, and arrested the 
ody! Mr. Canning and Lord Sidmouth 
went into an adjoiming room, and paid 
the debt, which (it is said) ainounted to 
B2.500,. 

THe Day of 
vember 2is “The Day of 
body visits the graves of dead relatives or 
friends, sand the crowds at the cemeteries 
are #0 large that gendarmes are stationed to 
keep the people in line. Friends leave 
cards at the toinbs of their friends, so the 
faintlies inay know who has visited the last 
resting-place ot their loved ones, The ecus- 
tom of leaving cards is) observed through 
the eutire year. Most of the uraves are 
vaults, with a litthe room or house over 
them. The door is an tron grating. Cards 
left there are protected frou: the weather, 
and when the family visits the place they 
take them amd send return cards by tail, 
thus acknowledging the kind = remem- 
brances, 

A Srork’'s Nest.—Though the stork is a 
rare birdin our country, itis by no means 
uncommon in tnany parts of the Continent, 
Asayeneral rule it frequents tuarshy places 
where it feeds on frogs, siuiall reptiles, and 
the like. Butit Goes not shun towns, in 
Which it performins the humble but useful 
part of scavenger, by removing the refuse 
that disfigure the streets of inany Continen- 
tal cities, Storks build their nests in airy 
spots, selecting the tops of trees, spires, and 
even chimneys. In Holland boxes are 
sometines erected for their special benefit, 
and a household that happens to receive the 
patronage of this bird is considered to be 
highly tavored, Before leaving their surn- 
ner quarters they assemble in flocks, and 
inake such a noise that they are popularly 
supposed to be deliberating together—a 
kind of storks’ parliament. 

A Monarecn'’s Witims.—Peter the Great 
was 4 half savaye in bis manners. He 
vever had pleasantry enough to play ajoke 
though some had a very 
comical effect. Ou his second visit toatown 


Dearh.—In France, No- 
Death.’’ Every- 


oflis rudeness 


in Holland be and the burgotaster attend- 
ed divine service, when an une@ouscious ac- 
tion of the (Zar alist Upset the gravity of 
tue br sation. Peter feeling his head 
“ A l, turned to the heavily-wigyved 
ate by his sice if transferred 
° 
al) ippeased 
Peter . ‘ 
ler Ss Sil S ASMUITed) Lilise t it t Mas ho 
practical jo ve that his Majesiyv trad plaved ; 
Liat his ustal custotnswhen: tehureh, if bis 


head was coid, was to seize the 
could el ateh, 


hearest wig 
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BY MRA. MAKY M’ DONALD. 





Hid in the bosom of life-giving earth, 

In darkness and in «silence deep and still, 
The buried seed to springing roots give birth, 

That fix them to the mold with Grmest will ; 
strong hold have they below there tn the soil 

Before the leaves upshoot them to the light, 
And beauty crowns the deep and hidden wii 

With blossomed boughs that charm the gazer's 

sight, | 

Ko thou, oh soul, obscure and hidden long, 

U neared tor sad unknown must bide thy Ume, 
And like the aspiring sced strike, deep and strong, 
Rootes that shall bear thee upward in thy prime, 
So firm sustained, thou shalt the worthier be 
Por life's fair flower that all men honor ther. 


—_ 


TWICE MARRIED. 




















BY THR AUTHOR OF “THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE,’ “BARBARA GRAHAM,” 
ETC., ETC., ETE 





CHAPTER XXII.—[CONTINUED. } 


H, yes, there was another—a sweet 
\ girl,”’ Laura said. “But for her I 
} should not have lived till vou came, 
bovan. She threw herself into that fright- 
ful whirlpoolof her own accord, It was 


her hand held meup, I sank, sank, sank, 
dragging her with ne. And you saved her 
also. Flow good—how noble of you! Ah, 
BO lony aS ] live ITshall never forget that 
lovely girl, with her modesty and her he- | 
roic courage. It my life could serve her I 
would give it to her twice over, for she is 
brave and beautiful. 
At these enthusiast 
smote him for an instant; 


e praises kvan’s heart 
then, bv a per- 


versity of nature, they only inereased his 
infatuated passion forthe beautiful enthu- | 
Kiast. 

He looked at Winifred. 

“Do you hear, Winifred?” said he; “she 


save you saved her life. And it was noble 
oryou.” 

“T feared not death,’ was the pathetic an- 
awergiven, with a settled tmournfulness 
that touched even bin, to whom she had | 
become a restraint and a burden, 

“You certainly were very near it,” he 
said, averting his eves, 

“And this is the deargirl who saved ine,”’ 
continued Laura, turning on her pillow 
with difficulty. “Itwas you who saved 
iny lite. Whatecan I say to you?) Oh, if 
my heart could) speak—that heart that 
would be frozen under the water but for 
vour brave help. Oh, bow IT will love you 
forever and ever! I have been twice saved 

first by you, and then by him. Poor 
child, how she trembles! So weak, and yet 
so strony! So timid, and yet so bravel 
She is pot simply the pretty garl DT thought 
her, but a true angel, that beld ine up till 
you came.” 
~ Laura stole an arin over Winifred as she 
spoke thus from the depths of her grateful 
heart, and would have kissed her, but the 
poor girl turned away, with a heavy sigh, 
and closed her eves to conceal the tears 
that forced their way through the long 
lashes, 

And then Laura became exhausted, and 
sank ayain into half-slumber, halfuneon- 
SCIOUSIIESS. 

“Come, Evan, dear, vou are only doing 
harin now,’ said Lucy, anxiously attempt. | 
ing to draw her brother from the bedside, 
“Perfect rest and quiet is needed to restore 
them.” 

“And not over proper, neither, for a 
young tnan to bein the room at all,"’ said 
Mrs. Herbert, who bad just entered the 
room With some gruel, “I don’t approve 


of it, Mr. Evan, for my ehild nor the 
young lady either, So please to leave us, 
now that you see thev're both alive and 
counfortabire.”’ 

‘dio, dearest,”’ whispered Lucy. ‘Mon- 


sieur St. Hilaire will be here soon, and per 
haps he—"’ 

Evan, with an air of impatience, shook 
ber hand from his arm, and strode fromthe 

lle was fevered and galled by the events 
of the inorning, and even Luey’'s gentle 
words fretted the wound. 

The intimaey that seemed likely to spring 
up between Laura and Winifred, the noble 
unselfishness displayed by his “rejected 
wife,” and the warin-bearted betrayal of 
her teelings by the beautiful heiress, were 
all equally alarming and etmbarrassing to | 
the jutriguing heir of the Grange. 

He would tain have found Winifred less | 
worthy of love, or had the help of Laura’s 
indifference to enable him to make the 
sacrifice which his sense of right dic- 
tated. 

But no, all added to his perplexities, and | 
to the deep struggle within him, 

He resumed his irregular and feverish | 
walk up and down the large old rooin, this 
time apparently without observation, for 
Farmer Herbert had left the house on some 
urgent business, which his wife's report of 
their child gave him confidence to Sn, and 
Hugh Evans had withdrawn to a corner, 
where Evan did not observe him. 

But the keen eyes of the overlooker were 
fixedon the young man, and his ear eager 


y bent to catch the broken words that now 
then escaped niin 

‘ " t ! t has 

~ » the first 

me } yy ake 

‘ } rv ‘ e y iz 

i ig hy seover him suddenly, and 

venton bliin the wrath which evidently 


polled within hitn, he lef his corner, und 


uddressed hit. 


* Bad business this, Mr. Evan,”’ said he; | 





| pretty Miss Winifred, if I hadn't 


| mishap yourself. 


“any business to speak of, 


“there seems a fate about that old mill. | again; only I’m not so young as I was eigh- Paul had thought it@ wetting, with no 
Fire and water have done their best tothin | teen years ago, nor quite so strong, for the —: ener than damp clothes and a cold 


the population, eh?” 

“J did not know you were so much inter- 
eted in the young ladies as to remain 
here,” said Evan, looking angrily at bim. 
“Now they are both safe, you can go,”’ be 
added coldly. 

“Ob, yes,”’ returned the man, carelessly, 


and not heeding Evan's last words, ‘I | 


to save 
had good 
reason. But you loox all gloomy and fius- 
tered, as it you had been the cause of the 
Mayhap they went at 


shouldn't have risked a wetting 


your wish." 

**] dv not understand you, Evans,”’ said 
he; “aad, though I ain no longer your ein- 
ployer, I brook no insvlence. If you have 
I am ready to 
hear it: it not, I believe you will be wise to 

oatonce. Monsieur de St. Hilaire will be 
be soon, and Mrs. Herbert will have 
guests enough without you.” 

“Oh, well, if that’s the condition of my 


| stopping, I might take up the time a bit by 


telling you what might inake you forget 
how time goes,” said Evans; ‘but no—it 
ain't a convenient season nor place. I will 
call at the Grange to-night; but,in the mean- 
time I ain quite comfortable here, and till 
the dame tells ine my room is better than 
inv company, I'll stay.”’ 

“Insolent!"’ passionately exclaimed the 
young tnan,taking a step towards him, with 
uplifted hand, 

“Pair and softly, Master Llovd—fair and 
softiv,’’ said the man, sarcastically, and 
without inoving a muscle. “There's al- 
ready been enough of that kind of work, I 
reckon; you inay repent it if you play the 
pame twice over.” 

ivan started, but whether the threat 
would have only galled him to fresh rage, 
or subdued the rising passion, might have 
been a rather doubtful point, but just then 
the door of the inner room opened,and Lucy 
caine out. 

“Ivan, dear,’’ she said, ‘I think the doc- 
tor should besxent for; Winifred is shiver- 
ing still, and'’s she has been so delicate 
lately, I am afraid of some perumnent mis- 
chief.” 


‘Nonsense, Lucy; oY course it will be 


| sone time belore she quite recovers,’’ said 


her brother. “It would be absurd to fetch 
a Inan seven miles to cure a chilly fit—ab- 
surd.’’ 

“Eevan,”’ said she, and the tone was gen- 
tiv reproachful; but the young inan heeded 
It not. 

“If Miss de St. Hilaire can do without 
inedical advice, Miss Herbert can’t need it,’”’ 
said Evan. 

‘But Tam not quite easy about her,’'said 
Lucy; “she looks flushed and feverish as 
she sleeps. Dogo. You could take Dim- 
ple. He is used to carrying papa, and is 
very swift.”’ 

The young man made no repl¥, but beck- 
oning Ievans from the apartinent, left the 
house. 

‘“*Hark ye, Evans,’’ he said; “I am not 
quite se blind or unknowing as you faney. 
J understand vour game, and hold some 
cards that would soon check yours if you 
interfere as insolently as you seemed —in- 
clined todo just now, Take my warning; 
leave this house at once, and coine to-nior- 
row night, when we can talk matters over 
in a proper, sensible way. If not, I will 
have nothing to say to you, and you know 
I will keep iny word.” 

Evans hesitated, and the same sarcastic, 
insolent expression that had = crossed his 
face a few tnoments before, came over it 
again. 

And then achange of feeling seemed sud- 
denly to take place, and he resuimed the 
old; respectful, business-like imanuer of 
other days. 

“Very well, Mr. Evan,” he replied, in a 
quiet tone, “Lonly want what is nght and 
pleasant for both parties. I inight save you 
a journey, sir,and go instead of vourself 
for Dr. Davis.” 

Evan abruptly declined the offer, and 
calling peremptorily to a lad who stood 
near, bade him saddle instantly the largest 
of the pontes, 

Hie longed for action—excitement of some 
sort; his brain was fevered, and his blood 
boiling with the various happenings of the 
morning. 

‘Rather take master's Smiler,”’ said the 
boy; “I'd inateh him "gainst any horse in 
the county ‘cept Black Bess.” ~ 

Evan nodded assent, and in a few mo- 
nents was galloping at a furious rate for the 


| doctor. 


“He'll break his neck,or Smiler’s wind,” 


| said tne Jad, grinning; “I’in sorry I trusted 


, 


him.’ 

‘*Better the first than the last,’’ muttered 
Evans, as he turned away; “and yet I can 
inake him useful now.”’ 

Mrs. Herbert had set down the gruel as 
she perceived the closed eyes of both the 
meng -n and placed it by the fire that had 

een lighted in the grate. 

But no sooner had Lucy left the 
than she heard a faint voice murmur: 

‘*Mother.”’ 

In an instant she was bending over her 
daughter's pillow. 

“Are you sure she is asleep, 
she asked. 

“Yes,’’ she said. 

“Then let nego to tiny own bed 


room 


mother?” 


before 


Lucy returns,” said Winifred; «I cannot | 
breathe here.”’ 

Mrs. He rpoert had all Line distaste for 
strangers So commonly felt by those who 
lead asec ed life, and she thought she | 
understood her daughter's feelings. 

“Well, bea good girl, and take half of 


this gruel, and vou snall,’’ she replied; “I 
| Can carry you through the storeroom, and 
| Up the back-stairs, without any one seeing 
you, and it will be like having a baby 





inatter of that.’’ 

Winifred swallowed the dose, 

She would have taken poison to accom- 
plish her desire. 

And then ber n,other wrapped ber in one 


And the calamity that might even yet 
hang over bim was one scarcely to be 
t ht of without flinching, even by one 
80 self-controlled as Paul. 


of the heap ot bot blankets she had pro- “Let me see her,”’ he aaid. “I will not 
vided, and carried her - the few stairs that | disturb her; but I cannot be that 
led to the little room Winifred had oecu- | sbe is spared to ine without looking at he: 


pied trom early childhood. 

It was a small apartment, jutting out like 
a gable from the house, and neither exactl 
on the ground floor, nor on a level wit 
the other one story that formed the old- 
fashioned farin-house. 

And a neat, clean little room it was;white 
as snow were the hangings aod curtains, 
and rich flowers scented the whole atmos 

here, albeit no dressing-case or cut-glass 
ottles of perfumes st on the little dress- 
ing-table. 

Nirs. Herbert laid the giz] in her bed, still 
wrap in the hot blanket, and kissed her 
pale face a dozen times. 

All the mother's love gushed out, and 
smothered the discontent and jealousy 
which restrained itsfull flow in ordinary 
circumstances. 

**Mother,’’ whispered Winifred, ‘do you 
you think—did you see them together? Do 
you think he—he—” 

Good Mrs. Herbert kept her eyes reso- 
lutely frou the half-hidden face: ber native 
woranliness now comprehended what had 
before puzzied her. 

“Do I think Evgn Lloyd cares for her?”’ 
she said—‘not a bit. She's a showy bird, 
and he always was caught by the eye; but 
for the rest, there’s nothing in it. There's 
something wrong with the lad, but it is not 
that.”’ 

‘But she is so beautiful—such 
eyes.”’ 

‘“‘Not half so handsome as yours,”’ said | 
her mother, proudly, “though J ought net 





hair and 


ty put such nonsense in my own child's 
head. Still, truth’s truth.’’ 
‘‘But, another, he saved her and left me 


to perish. Ob, I shall never forget that ino- 
ment!”’ 
“Silly child! as if he could pick and 
choose as he dashed into the water, and 
wouldn’t take the first one that caine,” said 


her mother; ‘and then I dare say you , 
screained only once for her ten times. I’m 
surprised at you, Winifred; and if you 


were not ill, 1 could seold you for being 
so unreasonable and touchy.” 

Never was any one inore delighted to be 
praised than Winifred was to be scolded on 
the present occasion. 

All the soothing in the world would not | 
have done her her £9 much good as thai re- | 
provot. 

Her mothce said he did not love another; 
if so, all was well. 

“Perhaps he had oniy been trying me 
when he said those cruel things,’”’ thought 
the poor girl; ‘or it inight be that he was 


' man has hitherto had little attraction 


fora myar al os eal . 

Lucy sottly open r,and he stole 
noiselessly to the bedside. 

The beautiful face was still somewhat 
flushed, and she inurmured some words 
from time to time in her sleep. 

Paul bent down and listened. 

A slight frown came on his face as he 
Leard first nawe that was breathed by 
his sister's lipa, and then came another, that 


brought a smile to,hbisyrave mouth, and a 
p- of tenderness to dark eyes—it was 
s own. 


“Come away,” wh red 

He obeyed, after oie, li 
the slumberer. 

**Now,I’ll tell you what it is, Mise Lacy,” 
said Mrs. Herbert, as they re-entered the 
sitting-room together, ‘“‘you’d better go 
back with the 5 expoctlag you: Your 

n 


ng look at 


mother will be ex you; and the 
quieter our house is kept the better. The 
girls will sleep now, I’ll warrant, and to- 
morrow the young lady will be fit to go 
Lome.”’ 

Lucy remonstrated. 

Sbe would have liked to remain‘and Leip 
to nurse Winifred, and even Laura, who 
vas beginning to win on ber regard. 

But the former haa shown a &trange re- 
luctance to be leit with her, and Lucy saw 
that Mrs. Herbert had no wish for her fur- 
ther presence in the house. 

Paul looked anxious, and then he said,in 
his sweet, foreign accent: 

“She will be safe with this good, kind 
lady.”’ 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Herbert will take care of 
her—and mamma may want me,” said 
Lucy, hesitatingly. 

“She would not be the only one tbat 


_ would miss your presence at the Grange,” 


whispered Paul, as he led her to the car- 
riage prepared for the sufferer. “I never 
knew till now, that I could find a charm in 
any one’s presence but my sister’s. Wo- 
for 
ine.”” 

Lucy hastily jumped into the carriage, 
and Paul was too high-bred, too delicate to 


| make their position more embarrassing by 
| any further personal ailusions during the 


drive home. 

That evening did not seem long to either 
Paul or Lucy, though Evan was gloomy 
and taciturn, and Lady Lloyd frequently 
absent in attendance on her invalid hus- 
band, who had one of his chronic ‘head- 
aches.”’ 


harassed and vexed, and that made hiin narra 
cross.” CHAPTER XXIII. 
Oh, how thankful she was that she had INIFRED HERBERT had only 


not betrayed bim, evenin her almost de- 
lirious agony; and how could she be so un- 
gracious to MissSt. Hilaire’s warm-hearted 
ad vances? 

“Was he cross, mother?”’ 

“Cross—why how can you say such a 
thing?” said her mother. 

“] turned my face away twice,and would 
not give her my band when she reached for 
it,’ said Winifred. 

“Well, what of that?’’ said Mrs. Herbert; 
‘dips and hands belong to the owner, ac- 
cording to my idea. ‘There was no harm in 
not kissing a person vou had never seen 
but once in your life.” 

“Still, I aim indeed sorry,” 
fred, 

“Well, well, we can make it up to-mor- 
row,”’ said her mother. “Now, goto sleep; 
or, at any rate, lie still. The doctor will ve 
here soon.”’ 

“Oh, no, no, I don’t want a doctor;he ecan- 
not do half as well as you can,’’ said Wini- 
fred. ‘Promise ine he shall not come up 
and spoil all.”’ 

There was no resisting this flattery. 

If Mrs. Herbert had one weakness more 
than another, it was that of believing her- 
self a family physician of the first order; so 
she gave her daughter the required proin- 
ise without more contest, and went down 
stuirs to heat the remainder of the gruel, | 
which was the crowning glory of her med- 
ical skill. 

Laura was sound asleep, but nothing 
could prevent Mrs. Herbert trom tempting 
her also with the cordial. 

She inade so much bustle with the sauce- 
pan and fire-irons,that the girl soon opened 
her eyes; and the good dame caine forward 
with the pan in one hand, and a glass in 
the other, and, with proud siniles, emptied 
the gruel into it. 

“Take this,’’ she said, ‘‘and it will make 
you sleep like atop. In imy whole lite I 
never knew it to fail when a person was | 
worried out. I have just given some to 
Winitred. She was afraid of crowding 
you, 80 Itook her upstairs, There, just 
raise your head a little, and take a good 
drink. It will warm your whole blood, I 
can tell you.” 

Laura obeyed docilely, murmured a 
hope that Winifred was better, and then 
sank off to sleep again, from pure exhaus- 
tion. 

W hile this little scene was enacting, Lucy 
war busily consulting with Paul de St. Hil- 
aire, who had just arrived with the old- 
fashioned carriage,that was only used about 
four times a year, on state ocasions. 

It was a painful task for her to explain 
the tull amount of the danger that had | 
threatened his only sister, and watch the 
workings of the grave features, usually so 
much under the command of the reserved 
owner. 


said Wini- 





| 


| sleep snatches. 

A tear that the doctor might come 
Pa 3 to her room while she was asleep trou- 
bled her greatly, notwithstanding her :0- 
ther’s promise. 

Then, if sbe closed her eyes, it was to 
feel herself plunging down again into that 
troubled stream, in which huge monsters 
seeined waiting to devour her. 

Then she dreamed of Evan—a strange 
vivid dream,tkat made her inoan and weep 
in the midst of her slumbers. 

She thought that he, instead of her mo- 
ther, heid the potion, and the wineglass by 
her bedside. 

She saw his face, and knew by some in- 
stinct, that there was poisonin the liquid, 
and that he wished her to drink it and 
die. 

And still she was determined to drain the 
glass—when death came trom his hands sbe 
would not reject it. 

But suddenly a little child,an angel 
child, floated down from some invisible 
een anc spread its wings, delicate as star- 

eains, over the glass, 

Reacb forth her hand, or struggle as she 
would, that child guarded the glass,and she 
could not drink, even to please him. 

From this dreain she awoke with a start, 
tor there was atrampling of horses before 
the farm-house door, and the hasty sound 


| of feet on the step made her tremble. 


It was the doctor and Evan, who had rid- 
den at full gallop from the patient’s house, 
about half-way from the town, where the 
young inan had found him after some diffi- 
culty. 

The horses were dripping with sweat 10 
that warm Autumn day. 

Dr. Davis was ex ingly fond of the 
gentle Winifred Herbert, and the idea o! 
her danger had prevailed, when any ©€!- 
treaties of Evan would have tailed. 

He was a singular man, that Welsh doc 
ter. 

A whole fund of goodness was hidden 
under a blunt exterior, and his keen per- 
ception of character equalled his skill, 
which was very great fora secluded coul- 
try town. ™ 

He was ever tender-hearted and disinter- 
ested in his attendance on the poor, the 
good, and the true-hearted among his p* 
tients. 

But for affection, hypocrisy, or vice, be 
had no quarter. 

And for some time past he had distruste¢ 
the son of his old triend Sir William, ane 
his close questioning on the present occ 
sion had not tended to inerease his g@ 
opinion of the young man. . 

Mrs. Herbert met him at the door will! 
hospitable offers of home-brewed ale, °! 

be unfaili 
the unfailing cordial. See ¥" anid he: 


“Pooh, my good 
“never mind the ale. What of my patients? 
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_drowned, or frightened to death, which 
is it ?”” 

* “They are both alive and conifortable, I 
believe,” replied the farmer’s wife, with 
the air of one confident in her own powers 


and deeds. 
“What have you done for them?” he 


asked. 

“Rolled them in hot blankets; rnbbed 
them well, pat hot bricks to the feet, and ‘Capital, Mrs. Herbert,” said he. ‘“There 
given thew @ dose of the cordial,”” she re- | is not another house in the country with 
Ail right, Mra. Herbert ; good a oy 0 

“A rs. ;s sense, “ @ another glass, doctor,’”’ she urged. 
right sense,’’ said the doctor; “worth | “Tis whetamiing’t warrant.” - 
all the learningin the world. But what on “No, no—before I go perhaps,"’ said he. 
earth did you send for me for?” “Now Vil to little Winny. A noble 

“One likes to be sure, you know,doctor,”’ | girl that, Mrs. Herbert, one ia a thousand, 
she replied. “And Miss Lucy thought — as adove, and brave asa _ warrior. 
there was a little fever about the girls, and here, I'll find ny way, you've plenty to 
as the young lady isa foreigner, I thought | do here.” 
inaybe 1 shouldn't understand her as well 
as [ should my own child, and so you had 
better see how they are,I thought. The 
young lady is in oar spare room; Winifred 
is up stairs.” 

“I'll goto her first,’ said the doctor, 
abruptly; “I won’t let ber suffer, whatever 
comes of it. 

“Why, if 1 hadn’t questioned young Mr. 
Lloyd pretty closely, I shouldn’t have 
inifred bad been in the water at 





a returning smile, and left the rooin. 
ber home-brewed read 


leave, poured him out a glass, bright and 
clear, and frothy as champagne. 

- The man drained it, and returned 
it to his hostess with a sign «uf approval. 





young girl’s apartment, for he had at- 
tended her through all those attacks to 
which children are doomed,and,as we have 
seen, She was a favorite patient of the good 
inan’s. 

He knocked at the door, and receiving no 
answer, entered. 

The gy girl was lying, half-turned 
from the door,and shivering painfully, 
with a look of terrorin her soft eyes that 





known 
all. He only spoke of the French | he attributed to fever as he came to the | 
lady.”’ bedside. 


“Never mind, doctor dear,” said the “So, little Winny, you have been in the 
kind-hearted old lady; “I s'pose he was | mili-dam, like a precious darling little 
anxious about her, as she’s astranger here | duncethat you are. Why, child, ’tis a 
like; but just go in and see the young | miracle you pot out. I’ve a great mind 
lady. to keep you in bed aweek for it. How 

“She's a nice creature after all, and so | can you look me in the face after such 
grateful to Winifred, and me too! But I | work?” 
don’t quite like her looks, I contess,”’ “1 couldn’t help it, doctor,’’ she replied ; 

The doctor hesitated, but after a moment’s | “I had no time to be afraid. Ste was sink- 
thought eomplied, and followed Mrs. Her- | ing, aud—and y 
bert into the sick room of the young stran- “You jumped in like a brave girl,’’ said 
ger, talking to himself all the time in an | the doctor. ‘I would not have believed it 
undertone—a common habit of his, when | of you, Winny.”’ 
displeased or perplexed about anything. “Oh, if you had only seen her eyes, doc- 

Laura had been roused froin sleep by the | tor, and that pale, beautiful face pleading, 
doctor’s entrance, and looked out froin | and her senses going! Indeed, 
among the blankets with eager curiosity at | could not help it.”’ 
him. “Of course you couldn't,”’ said the doc- 

Her eyes shone with pleasant astonish- | tor. ‘But come, let’s see if you have been 
ment as she gazed on him. hurt by this crazy adventure.” 

The grand symmetrical head, the intelli- | He took her hand with a tenderness that 
gent face, the brusque cheerful benevol- | had not inarked bis —e to Laura, and 
ence of his address, spoke at once to the | laid his hand on the wrist. 
warin heart of the French girt 3 and as he “Child, how’s this ?’’ he asked. “Your 
bent over her, she gave a bright smile that | pulse beats like a sledge hamuiner, either 
won on the good tnan at once. roin fever or fright. 

“Well, iny dear, 80 you have had a duck- “There,don’t snatch away your hand,I’ve 
ing,” he began; “I only wonder you got | not done with it yet.” 
out from that mill-dam—narrow chance, I “Oh, I’m not ill, doctor,” she said: “only 
can tell you. my heart beats. 1! ouly——’’ 

‘Never could understand why they in- “But you ere not well,” ‘said he. ‘ you 
troduced their confounded mill in our | are thin; and your eyes are getting large. 
peaceful neighborhood. You've bad a nar- | Tell ine, were you quite well before 








row escape, I tell you.’’ this ?”’ is 
“] know it,” said Laura, gratefully; «if | , “Quite well,” she repeated. ‘Yes—I— 
don’t know.”’ 


Miss Herbert had not been as courageous 
as a hero, and as good as an angel, I must 
have perished.” 

“Tnen it was iny pet of pets that got you 
out!” said the doctor ; “just like her ; that 
is—the little fuol—I had no idea that she 
had so much strength! So little Winny 
saved your 'ife! Thank God for it, young 
lady. 

“Have you done so yet? for that weak 

irl must have only got strength from 

fitm.”’ 

«I have only remembered to thank her 
as yet,”’ said Laura, alittle disturbed. ‘The 
shock was 80 great, and the exhaustion so 
overpowering, I have hardly felt able to 
think, till your voice awoke me.”’ 

“Well, well, with life, gratitude should 
come," said the doctor ; Years 1 apm f it 
will, for you seem a sensible giri, and it | .iq Kindly. “I must talk with your tmo- 
would have been a pity to have lost you in | ¢) 4, fea oo, Girl-like, van’ve been pin- 
the whirlpool. Shivering yet, I see; give | jn0 about something.” 
me your hand.” Winitred could not restrain her tears. 

Laura drew her delicate hand from its | «Come, come, cheer up, iny pet,” he con- 


“This won’t do,’’ said the doctor, shaking 
his head gravely. 

“You’re a great deal worse than the 
young creature I saw just now. 

“Your mother should have kept you 
down stairs, under her own eye.” 

“No, no; I could not!” said Winifred. 
“The young lady is strange, you Know. 
could not breathe.’’ 

‘Poor little fawn !”’ said he; “how earn- 
est you look! 

“Well, the young lady,will be able to go 
away in the morning, and then we'll have 
you down stairs. 

“And now I must go and inake up soine- 
thing to get you strong agair.”’ 

“But I am already strong,’’ said Wini- 
fred. 

“My dear, you are no such thing,’ he 





shelter, and placed it in the doctor’s broad | tinued. “I won’t frighten your :nother, 
palin. e you tnay be sure; and we'll soon get you 
“Soft and white, soft and white,’’ he mut- | Well. 


“To-morrow I’!1 look in again as I pass, 
and see you and your friend. So now, 


tered. ‘*Can’t do much useful work, ed 
drink what I give 


warrant.”’ 

“I fear not,’’ said Laura, smiling. 
4 useless, spoiled girl, doctor, with no one 
but my brother to love ine very inuch.”’ 

“And of course no one to control you?” 
said he. 

“Control! oh no, I shouldn’t like that,’’ 
said Laura, with an impatient moveinent 
of the head. 

The doctor pressed the hand he beld with 
an anxious sort of concern, exclaiming 
once or twice, “Poor thing, poor thing!” 
and then began the professional purt of his 
Visit in good earnest. 

“Still cold ?”’ he asked. 

“Not exactly,’”’ she replied. ‘A shud- 
dering sortof chill, but not the icy feeling | much the 
ot real cold.””—*Pain ?” he continued. | languid like—sort 

“Not absulute pain,’ she replied, ‘but | that’s all.’’ " ‘ 
vague aches, as if I had been bruised.’’ “Ah! restless, 1 suppose ?’’—Just so, 

“So zou have, no doubt,’’ said the doctor. | said Mrs. Herbert. . ; 

“Mrs. Herbert,” he called. “Anxious and fidgety ?’’ he continued.— 

The good woman made her appearance | “Yes,” was the reply. 
immediately, and the doctor gave her some “Starts when you speak to her; ready to 
directions as tothe decoction of certain | burst out crying, eh?’ 
herbs, and a cooling drink from the medi- | ‘Yes, and does it, too, if you speak more 
cine chest, and then turned again to his | kind than usual; she can’t bear petting, 
palient. doctor; and that puzzles me. 

‘Keep bot bricks or water bottles to the “Hum—yes, I see,” said the doctor. 
leet, Mrs. Herbert, and then, my dear, go | ‘There, give her that every four hours till 


\» sleep again, for I can do no more for you | I call again. 
ist now.” “Fine young creature that. 
$ % 


“Iam | keep quiet, and 
| you.” 

Dr. Davis went down stairs and returned 
to the room, where the inother was anux- 
jiously expecting him. 

“Well, doctor, how is she?” asked Mrs. 
Herbert. 

“Oh, she’ll do well enough,” he replied. 
“Give me your chest there, and a bottle. 
There—now then the bottle. Not very 
strong, lately—eh?”’ 

“Who, iny Winny ?” she asked. 

“Yes,’’ said the doctor; ‘‘a little nervous, 
el?” 

“Why, yes, rather #0, doctor; nothing 
inatter, but down-hearted and 





Visiting at 


‘‘But when shall I be well enough to get | the Grange, I suppose 
joctor ? ‘Van loctor {r : 
‘*To-mnorrow, I daresay One good duck- 
¥y Should not keep you in bed longer than | parts 
iat.’’ “Yes ah) [ suy se has 
Laura turned her cheek contentedly to | too grand for simple country folk. Above 
: friends, Mrs. Herbert? 


visiting his old 


the pillow and shut her eyes. 
No, no, doctor. Hie was 


The doctor returned the hand softly into 
the bed, as he would have done a bird to its 
nest. “ver,” - 

Then, with a amile en bis lowr l ‘To see you and Herbert? he asked. 


up here the 


fectull om, 


$$ 


he nodded to the lovely girl, who gave him 


Mrs. Herbert had got ajug of old Octo. 
or the doctor 
when he caine out, and, without asking 


The doctor knew well his way to the | 


ndeed, I | 


of = care-for-nothing ; | 


night after he got home, just the saine as | 





- —_—$<——$ ———_ ee 





“Why, yes, doctor; to see us ali, I sup- 


Dr. Davis buttoned bis coat,and went out 
| rather abruptly, with scarcely a nod of tare- 
| well to the good woman. 

Poa she knew his ways and took no heed 
of it. 
| However, as he trotted down the lane 
| from the tarin-house, the anxious expres- 
| sion grew deeper on his face. 
| **The child,” said he,looking back on the 


a spot he had just left, “is too deep 

n love for any medicine of mine to bring 
her about, and jealous too, poor thing! No 
wonder. 

| “The scoundrel dragged out the showy 

_ French girl, and left the little one to help 

herself—the hound !” 

All unconsciously the doctor lashed out 
his whip, and it came in contact with the 
spirited mare on which Evan Lloyd «still 
| sat, waiting for the exit the doctor froin the 

house. -« 

Somehow, the pesne man cared not for 

| Close contact with the bluntold gentleman, 

| and preferred accosting hiin in that position 

_ to an interview in the Seuns. 

| “Well, doctor, any danger?” he asked,as 
carelessivy as could bring himself to 

| Speak. 

* Danger to whom, young man ?”’ said the 
doctor, looking full at hin; “to the French 
girl, with ber wealth and her brilliant 

yeuuty, orto Winifred Herbert, the poor 
girl whom you left tosink or swim, as she 
could ?” 

*“T ain net responsible to you for either 
my actions or my teelings, Dr. Davis,’ re- 
plied Evan. 

**But you will be responsible to God for 
this day’s work, youny nan, and tor thatof 
many another day that has gone before,” 
| Said the doctor, witha sterunegs that was 
| almost soleun. 
| Evan did not speak, but quick rage 
|; flaned into his eyes, and left his quive:ing 
_ lips pale as the white teeth that showed be- 
| tween them. 
| He lifted his long whip, asif to lash the 
| physician, but theblow fell with violence 
on the horse he rode, which gave a wild 
leap sideways, and nearly unseated the 
young man, whose rage then vented itselt 
to the utmost. 

Drawing the reins tight with one hand,be 
ulled a savage violence at the imouth of 
he noble animal, who reared, plunged,and 

shook his head in vain, till the blood fell 
froin his torn lips on the bit. 

At last the horse stood tame and tremb- 
ling, and then Evan demanded fiercely of 
the doctor what he meant by standing to 
watch him in that way. 

“To admire the extent of your Rumano 
anxiety,’’ replied the doctor, gravely, 
‘“‘which will receive its reward some day. 
‘He that sheddeth blood, by others shall 
his blood be shed.’ Good-day Mr. 
Lloyd.” 

The doctor rode off without waiting to 
see the effect of his words, or he might 
have been struck by the sudden pallor 
that caine over the young man’s face, and 
the convulsive grasp of his hand, as he 
turned slowly away, calliitg out to the man 
that he would send back “Similer” in the 
morning. 

No wonder that the brow of Evan Lloyd 
was clouded and his manner abstracted and 
gloomy during the evening. 








CHAPTER XXIV. 
HEN the old-fashioned earriage drove 
W up to the Grange next day, bearing 
back to itthe lately rescued guest, 
the who.e fainily came out to welcome 
her. 

Sir Williain had left his seclusion for 
once, and stood at the door,grave and nerv- 
ous in his hurried greetings, but kind and 
tatherly,while Lady Lloyd shed tears of joy 
at the sightof Laura. 

Lucy sprang out to assist in supporting 
her to the morning rootn, though Evan and 
Paul were there to pertorin the office. 

Laura looked Soahie interesting and 
lovely trom her pale, subdued air of lang- 
uor, nore perhaps the result of thought and 
reflection that sprang out of the great peril 
she had been in, and gratitude to those who 
saved her frou it. 

Twice lately had she been near to death, 
twice snatched from it by the courage and 
devotion of others, 

Lite seemed doubly sweet from the con- 
trast, and her heart was brimful of thank- 
fulness, though, alas, that warm heart 
turned its gratitude rather to the erring 
mortal at her side than to Him to whow the 
first offerings of buman feeling and thanks- 
giving are due. 
| That moment seemed to bring the foreign 
| Laura de St. Hilaire wore completely in 
intiinate contact with the simple Welsh 
family than months of commmon intercourse 
would have done. 
| She seemed one of themsel ves—to belong 
| to thein—naturalised, as it were, by ber 
| danger and rescue. 

Lucy’s inmost heart likewise whispered, 

by being also Paul’s sister, though it was in 

| the solitude of her own little chamber that 

sucha thought occurred, and then she 

| blushed crimson, as if guilty of unimaiden- 
ly forwardness. 

Still, Paul had looked and said what 
were quite sufficient grounds forthe girl's 





instinctive certainty that she had excited 
feelings in his beart never there before 
It vould bave Deen Gas \ I nistak 
| vay A} re 
be 4 ia 

There was a grav earnesltuess, a ser is 
truthin Paul de St. Ui-.ar that was 
pledge forthe significance of his lightest 


word or action. 


Llanover Farm alone and on foot. 


| 





That afternoon Lady Lioyd went over to | 


mind,and a conviction that Winifred inight 
need a more delicate band than good Mrs. 
Herbert's to touch the wougd and tninister 
to the mental inalady, whicti made the gen- 
tle Gwendaline Lloyd determine to try for 
ad mission to the sick rooiw, so pertinacious- 
ly closed against all others. 

Mrs. Herbert hesitated, even while flat- 
tered by the visit and the maternal interest 
displayed by the iady of the Grango, for 
Winifred had entreated, alinost insisted, on 


seeing nu one, 

But Lady Lioyd gently passed by the 
portly form that stood, f reluctant to 
give the adinission she sought, and went 
herself, alone and unannounced, into the 
spare room where Winifred had n con- 
wages on Laura's departure. 

he poor girl was lying, white and waz, 
ou the pillow. 

An air of touching abandonment was in 
her whole look and attitude that weat to 
the gentile lady's heart. 

“Winifred, ry! child," she said, taking 
the smnall hand in ber own. 

A start, a thrill of fear and love, and a 
quick, anxious look of depreeating inquiry 
and then the girl turned over, and her 
large eyes were closed, and her long eye- 
lashes lay on ber pale cheek. 

“Winny, my ony she repeated. 

There was another shudder, and the girl 
shrank to the other side of the bed. 

“Do not turn from me, my child,’’ con- 
tinued Lady Lloyd; ‘‘you are very ill, or 
something distresses you very inuch. Tell 
me—what is it, dear child? 

“Tell your second motber what you are 
sulfering. 

“T ain come on purpose to cheer and doc- 
tor iny little heroine.”’ 

“You are very—too kind,” said Wini- 
fred. ° 

“No, no, not too kind to such a brave 
little petusiny Winny,” said the lady, 
soothingly. 

‘But tell ine what inakes those eyes look 
so wild, and that cheek so white? It is not 
only the shock and the chill, | ain certain 
of that, love ; and surely you can trust me, 
to whom you have been like a second 
daughter ever since you were borp,”’ 

“Please don't—don't speak so,’’ said 
Winifred. ‘I cannot bear it.’’ 

“Why not, Winny? Do you 
for iny love? 

“Who but yourown parents can be 4 
tenderer friend to you, or a safer, than I 
would? 

“Why,even Lucy and Evan seem secarce- 
ly more my own children than you 
do,”’ 


not wish 


. The girl gavea low ery, and seized the 
hand that still lay onthe bed, covering it 
with warin kisses, 

“Oh, 1f it were—if I were your child— 
your acknowledged lawtul child,” she 
sobbed ; “you are so good, so beautiful. 
Oh, if—if—’’ 

Lady Lloyd seated herself on the low 
couch, and half-forcibly, half-tenderl 
raised the slight forinin ner arms, and pil- 
lowed the drooping head = on- her 
bosom. 

“Winifred,” she said, in her soft, low 
tones, ‘you can surely trust Evan's mo- 
ther; and it seeins to me that your poor 
little heart is.bursting with a secret griet, 
that would lose half its bitterness if it were 
confessed, 

“Contide in me, iny pet—my darling— 
my litthe shy birdie.’’ 

The kind nother of Evan pressed soft 
kisses on the cheek of the young creature, 
whoin she more than suspected was pining 
her life away for the sake of the son 
whom, with all his faults, she still half 
idolized. 

“Tell me, Winifred,’’ she 
“do you love Evan ?’’ 

The floodgates were now opened,and they 
burst forth, and the face war shelrered yet 
deeper ip the snaternal bosom that sap. 
ported it so kindly—so affectionately. 

‘Oh so much, so much!" she whispered ; 
“but you will hate ine for being so bold, 
so forward, You won't be kind to me 
now,”’ 

“Not kind to vou, iny child!" said Lady 
Lloyd. ; 

“T will be doubly so, if possible, What 
nother is angry with love for her son—and 
such a 8on! 

“But tell 
Did he really do it? did he win 
love?”’ 

The question recalled Winifred to more 
self-control. 

She must not comsnit 
band. 

She must be content to bear shame for 
his sake, rather than cOUpromise 
him. 

“He! oh no, no; I cannot tell when I 
did not love him,’ she muruiured, 

“My child, how could you help it?" said 
the lady ; “so much as you were toyether, 
and he so handsome, and noble, and 
true.”’ 

“Is he? You are sure, quite sure?’ 
cried Winifred, with a fiery searlet spot on 
each pale cheek. 

Lady Lloyd flashed also, but she replied 
quickly, “Surely I, his mother, should 
know, Winifred ; and if you love him you 
will also say #."’ ? 


whispered, 


me, darling, when was this? 
your 


him, ber hus- 





“Oh, yes, yes,’’ she inurinured. ‘“But~ 
but io think—does he y 

Again the scarlet flush deepened on the 

vy gviris cheek and «over her brow, 

‘ re | 2 

u 

SA 

W inifred is § ! I hand t a 
ened on the fingers of the lady with s pain- 


ful pressure, 
Lady Lloyd hesitated for a moiment be- 
tween the truthful conscientionsness of her 


There were fears in the gentile mother's | nature aud the gentle woman's *ymipathy 


ee. 
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with that fragile girl, whose very lifs 
seemed to hang on her answer. 

“My child, whatcan I say? I belive be 
does—he must love you; but, my dear, it 
is not always to a mother that a young man 
tell such secrets; and there may be causes 
for bis reserve that wedo not know. But 
my belief is, Winifred, that his heart is 
yours. 

“TIT have watched him from your ear! 
childhood,and I think—I am sure,the boy's 
love deepened int> the man's." 

Winifred looked up now with a shy, 
warin glance of love and happiness, that 
made her inexpressibly lovely ; and then 
came the chill doubt. 

**But she isso beautiful!’ she said ; “he 
must think her #0." 

«“Who—Mins de St. Hilaire?’’ said Lady 
Liovd. 

“Yes,” replied Winifred. 

“Of course he must, silly child,"’ said the 
or *- ‘and swe all do. 

“Nay, more, Winifred; his fancy may 
be caught forthe moment by the novelty 
aud briliiance of Laura's beauty and tman- 
ner. 

“But, if his love was,as I believe, yours 
from childhood, it cannot really-change,and 
itis wiser to let these fancies take their 
way, without checking then by opposition 
or remark. 

*“Takean old woman's experience, ny 
child, and believe that the true affection 
lies at the bottom of the heart, while the 
a ap eng are on the surface, and, if 

ef alone, snake no real impression. 

“Oh how good you are!—how kind!” 
said Winifred. 

“Ob, how you coinfort me! and 1 
been so wicked, and murmuring, 
jealous! 

“Dear Lady Lievd, will you always be 
good tome, and love me, evém if I do 
wrong ?”’ 

“Poor darling!" 
wavs.”’ 

“And you do notthink he really* loves 
her?” she asked, half doubtingly. 

“No, Ido nov,”’ was the comforting re- 
ply. 

“Now,try and sleep ; and you inust come 
and pay usa long visit when you are well 
again.”’ 

“Ah, I feel happy and sleepv now,” 
said Winifred. mi es, Tain so happy,’ she 
added, 

Lady Lloyd laid her gently down, and 
sat, murmuring words of love and = holy 
ooinfort, till the regular breathing and solt 
oolor on the cheek, told that the young girl 


have 
and 


she replied ; ‘yes, al- 


was sleeping a healthful, life-giving 
sleep. 

After alook of sad adiniration at that 
lovely, innocent face, Lady Lloyd stole 


from the rooin, and met Mrs, Herbert coin- 
ing to see the result of that prolonged visit 
to the sick room, 

“She is sound asleep,” said the lady. 

The mother burst into tears, 

It was the first sound, refreshing sleep 
that Winifred had known since that terrible 
Viunge in tue iill-stream, 





CHAPTER XX. 


KE we quite alone, Mr. Evan?" said 
A Hugh Evans, furinerly overlooker at 
the mniil. 

“Of course,” replied Evan ; 
see the roouris euiply, tian?" 

“Yes, Lam not grown blind, not deaf 
either, for that matter,” he replied ; “butl 
think other fotks iiay have thetr senses as 
well as myself, aud they do say walls have 
ears."' 


“don't you 


“There are no eaves-droppers in omy fa- 
ther’s house, or they puy the penalty by 
what would stop their listening for one 


while,” said Evan, glad to vent his annoy- 
ance on sone one or something. 

“Very likely, Mr. Evan,’ sd the man ; 
“TL know you don't stop at trifles; but "tis 
as well to preventas tlocure,or kill either, for 
the matter of that,” he added, bis eyes tixed 
on bis late naster’s face with a ball-flend- 
Ish) Sinile. 

“Mr. Evans, I bave no time for these 
fooleries,”’ said Hvan, his face white with 
passion. 

“If you have business with mne,lecs bear, 
in as few words as possible, what itis, and 
no insolent remarks imingled with it, if 
you please.”’ 

“Very well, sir; I can soon gratify you,” 
said Hugh. 

“Plain speaking's the best, 
there's no misunderstanding. [ thought 
you night not like to hear all 1 could tell 
you about your little arrangements for the 


ast year or so; butif you prefer it, 1 can | 


begin at once.” 

“Tnsolent!) muttered 
between his teeth. 

“Evans,” be said aloud, “I'm not to be 
either bullied or cajoled by speeches or 
rascally threats, 

“You want something of ine—state your 
terms; and, if they are within reason, I 
will, on condition that | never bear of vou 
nore, do all IT can.” 

“Perhaps | had better just give you an 
idea, a sort Of puarantee, that I don’t, like 
the fortune-tellers, throw out ao random 
guess to spina varnoon,” sald) Evans, with 
the cold, sneering tone he bad preserved 
throughout. 

“You would not like it to be 
rather a 


the young man 


known, I 


hu took 


BUp prose, tliat \ Sutniiary 
mode of petting « danyge "ous person out ¢« 
your that vou would have no ob 
}ec rT rt lel another who stands 
b 
au! aii ™ bare 
i talk ré ithe voubyg tnan baught 


A ny Liphtiye ti 

It would not se 

proofs I could bring, Mr. Evan Lloyd," 
plied the man. 


re- 





and then 
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“Do you remember visiting the mill 
that fatal afternoon ? you remem- 
ber that dark inidnight ride the mornin 
before your mill was burnt to the ground 
I ain surprised that you likethe deeds of 
those two days to be brought to public 
view!" 

‘It is false; false as the black heart that 
spread the foul libel!’’ exclaimed the voung 
man, fiercely grasping the man’s uplifted 
arin. 

“That curate has been prating old 
mnan’s tales, but he shall be taught t hold 
his tongue where I am concerned. Aud as 
for you, sir, begone! lam notto be tim- 

wsedon by such transparent extortion. 
ave the room, I say.”’ 

“And go straight to the young French 
count,and tell hii that the gentleman who 
is courting his sister is——’"’ 


Wo- 


Hugh Evans bent forward,and whispered | 


two or three words in the young man’s 
ear. 

Evan started back. 

His utinost self-control could not alto- 


gether subdue the shock those words oon- 
veved. 

“She shall rue it!’ escaped from him be- 
fore he was even aware that his feelings 
had found vent in spoken words. 

“Nay, nay, be just, Mr. Evan,’’ said the 
man ; “‘sbe’s a* innocent as Misa Lucy her- 
self; don't blaine her, any way.” 

“Tis faise ! noone else could have in- 
vented such a tale,"’ he retorted,now better 
able to parry the thrusts of his compan- 
ion’s cool fencing. 

Sh. ne cher told truth ro invented false- 
hood, Mr. Evan; neither the one nor the 
other passed her lips, so tar as I know. 
And what's wore,] don’t mind telllpg you, 
I tried her pretty severely many months 
ago." 

“You! eyou!—how 
how 2 

The words nearly choked the infuriated 
young man as they came, taick and eager, 
froin his closed lips, 

“Yes, I, Evan Lioya,”’ replied Hugh; 
“and as to daring, I cannot exactly see any 
yreat courage in asserting the rights of a 
poor, weak young creature Jike that. The 
‘why’ [can soon tell vou. Because 1 love 
her myself, and mean to make her my wile 
at the first opportunity.” 


dared you?—why, 





| banded itself together to track 


Evan sprang up and rushed like a tiger } 


on the overlooker, who just darted aside in 
time to avoid a blow which would have 
stretched him on the pround, 

All the love that his mother had justly 
cor jectured,still lingered in his heart for 
th beautiful girl. 

The proud indignation that a man like 
the one before hii should dare to love, to 
think of marrying the woman he himself 
had deemed worthy of his choice, boiled up 
in bis veins, and extinguished for the mo- 
nent every other -aubition, or poliey, or 


dreamin of passion which had lately” en- 
grossed hiin. 
“Seoundrel! wvillain!’? he cried; “say 


that again, and—— 

“Oh, very well, Mr. Evan; then 1'll close 
our little business at once,’ said. Evans, 
whose rage was only betrayed by the livid 
paleness.of his lips and cheeks. ‘You pre- 
ter, I see, to fulfi, your enygavemnents, and 
cousider it quite enough reward to have 
‘love in a prison.’ IL wish you .good- 
pight.’’ 

llugn Evans walked slowly, very slowly 
to the door, ‘ 


His hand was onthe handle, it actually 





| 





in Very vague with the | 


turned the lock, ere Evan gave any 
sign. 

‘Then caine the word, hoarse and _ thick, 
“Stop 1? 

“Are you going to be rational, young 


sir?’ said the tnan sternly. “I'll brook no 
more such wild-beast antics.’ 

‘Then do not provoke ine too far,"’ said 
ivan, whose paroxysmn of rage seeined to 
have died away in a sort of exhausted, sul- 
len apathy. 

“T tell you what it is,’’ resuined the over- 
looker bluntly, “you have done what you 
would give your right hand to undo and be 
a free man again; and vet when a friend 
comes forward and gives vou a fair chance, 
you start like a horse at ashadow ora bull 
at scarlet, and shy, and rage, and turn on 
the man that would help you. 

“'Tisthe way of the world; but these 
vagaries don’t doin serious matters ; and 
if we're to do businessyit inust be quietly, 
and on eqaal terms.” ‘ 

Evan walked to the window, and stood 
fora few moments, the cool evening air 


, sudden break in 
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CHAPTER XV.—[CONTINUED. ) 
Ti tortured listener could bear no 





more; he drew his coat-collar up about 

his neek, although the day was close , 
aud sultry, and burried home--home tw the 
place where brave Nettie kept her patient 
watel by the sick-bed of the murderess. 

The murderess! 

It wrung his very heart to use that word 
even in his inmost thoughts res ing | 
yroud beautiful Nora, of the girl who lay 
* a merciful unconsciousness, fighting for 
the life that would be an intolerable bur- 
den were it hers—which, as it was, was for- 
feit the law. 

At first Nettie had nursed her night and 
day fearing to sumtnon even a doctor to ler 
aid, lest in her delirious ravings the secret 
that must at all costs be kept should bo = re- 
vealed; but soon be saw that fear was vain. 
Nora babbled indeed incessantly; the 
parched lips never ceased to uurmur, the 
hot head tossed for ever on the pillow in a 
very frenzy of scorching pain; but her | 
thoughts took a great backward leap into | 
the regions of the pest—they were all child- | 
ish troubles she bewailed in her weak 
heart-broken incessant cry. 

Crissy had tyrannised over Vance, bad 
toused her, something was wrong—she | 
could not remember what—ber irother | 
only could helpand understand her, and 
her nother was dead. 

Never once did Lord de Gretton’s name 
pass her lips, never once did she speak of 
Arthur Beaupre or her innocent ill-starred 
love; wild dreamy fancies, baby troubles 
in borribly grotesque contrast with the real 

vrils that enuvironed her—these were | 
Nora’s only thoughts while every newspa- 
perin tbe kingdon rang with ber name, 
and all the detective skill of England 
her down. 

The doctor, whom tor appearance sake, 
Nettie was at last forced to call in, pro- | 
nounced the case one of brain-fever, and | 
looked very gravely atthe anxious nurse, 
as he asked if she knew what trouble had 
lately weighed upon the patient’s mind. 

Nettie’s courage alinost tailed her, so 
keen and searching was the old tnan’‘s look; 
but fortunately at that moment the heart- 
broken “Mother, mother!’ caine trom 
Nora’s lips, and brought withit an idea, 

“Her mother is dead,” she faltered; but 
the good man fell easily into the trap. 

eae soul!’’ he said, touching the hot 
head gently. “Intense grief, or strength 
broken down by long nursing, I suppose. 
Some daughters do take these things to 
heart, ] know. Well, good day, Mrs, Van- 
sittart; don’t wear yourself out—better have 
a nurse !"" 

*No—that is, yes! I will see about it,” 
Nettie said hurriedly; ‘but, Doctor Hudson, 
is ita very serious case? Will she die?” 

The doctor looked a little surprised at the 
Nettie’s soft voice, but 





answered gravely: 
‘‘Brain-fever is always serious, generally 


fatal. If she does rally, she will owe her 
life to you.”’ 
The words were even truer than he 
thought. 
‘Better that she should die,, Nettie,’’ 


Vance said sadly, when his wife told him 
all that had passed, ‘better that she should 
pass away in this imerciful madness than 
wake to such a realising horror as ber a _ter- 
life must be!” ; 

Strong and unselfish as Vance Singleton | 
had shown himself, his strength and man- 
hood had broken down under the terrible | 


| Strain. 


| 6Scape seemed hopelessly impossible. 


blowing on his fevered brow,though it had | 


little power to still the volcano of passion 
within. 

Just then the tones of Laura's rich voice, 
gaily singing one of the songs of her na- 
tive land with the archness and brillianey 
that gave such a charin to all she did, came 
on his ear. 

The wavering balance was again turned 
by that trivial incident. 

It were mnadness to give up that beauti- 
ful, gifted girl, with her adjuncts of birth 
and wealth, and deep love for himself? tor 
the sake of the obscure yeoman’s daugh- 
ter, lovely and gentle though she might 
be. 

And then the awful 
tainty of disgrace, if 
any other case, 


cer- 
punishment, in 


risk, nay, the 
beat 


Evan Lileyd never thought of the sim- 
ple, unerring, but most difficult rule of ‘ 
conduct, that does right at any risk, and 
eaves the issue to Him that ordereth al] 

ngs as it] set Hit n heaven and 
‘ art 

He turned ar ind sat down, motioning 
Hugh Evans to a chair near himself 


[TO BE CONTINURD. |] 
—>—- ~<a. 
OVERCOME evil with good. 


He was only flesh and blood, not fine- 
tempered steel like Nettie, and he felt that 
night that he could bear no more; the 
meshes of the net were closing around 
them, the pursuers were upon their track, 


Losing heart and courage, he rested his 
head upon his folded arius and sobbed like 
4a woman ora child. 

In a moment Nettie was kneeling beside 
him, her arins round his neck; she raised 
his head, and tnade him look into ber face; 
and, in its sublime taith and womanly ten- 
derness, the face of the little actress was us 
the face of an angel in that moment. 

“No, dearest Vance’'—yentle as the voice 
was, It thrilled like a truinpet-eall to duty 
inaking the man blush for hisown break- 
down—*hope still, for, when we lose hope 
we shall lose all. If it please Heaven to 
take Nora, we shall know that she has 
found peace; but it she is spared——”’ 

“To what a waking!’ Vance’ broke in, 
with ashudder. ‘Nettie, I dare not think 
of that!’ 

“Do not, dear,”’ she said gravely: “trust 
and wait. The darkest hour is just betore 
the dawn. Something tells me that our 
darkest hour is here; and that morning is 
at hand.’’ 

He kissed the sweet earnest face, and let 
a little comfort steal into his aching heart. 
If the dawn tarried still, some silver star 
of hope had pierced the sullen blackness 


+4 : 
O1 DIS SAY 


STVIE 


The 


proved a true prophet. 


norning brought news that, 


YI 
\ while it seemed a very mockery of the 
watchers’ fears, robbed them of their worst 
sting, and set them comparatively free. 
Suspicion, it seemed, had from the first | 


| and gentle, and very, very sad. 


| excited whisper. 





moment pointed to suicide as the only logi-. 
cal uence to —~ 4 de Gretton’s inad act; 
and when, a fortnight after the murder, the 
body of a young woman in an altogether 
unrecognizable condition was weshed 
ashore at the very foot of the cliff on whieh 
Mr. Dalmayne’s cottage stood, every one 
was well pleased that it should be identified 
as Nora’s and the astoundingly sensational 
romance be brought to a terinination «at 
one dratwnatically satisfactory and ecoin- 
plete, 

The police were delighted to be justitie: 
in their theory—Lord de Gretton's fai)\\ 
pleased that the disagreeable publicity 
caused by the matter should end; and eve; 
the newspapers were fain to admit that 
they had made the most of the nine days’ 
wonder mercifully vouchsafed them in « 
vacant time. 

A few more par bs anent the Coro 
ners’ inquest and the tuneral—at which, to 
the scandal of many and the comprehension 
of a few, Arthur Beaupre'’s mother was 
present—a sentimental leader or so, and 
then the Stoke Vernon mystery was set 
aside as athing done with and forgotten. 
At last Vance and Nettie dared look the 
future in the face, at last they were free to 
act. 

I:mimeasurable as was the relief that this 
thought gave them, there was a ghastly un- 
reality about it too; for did not their new 
freedom come through Nora’s supposed 
death, and was not Nora slowly but surely 
struggling back to life? 

She was to live; the doctor gave that as. 
surance unhesitatingly now. 

But her inind was clouded still. 

She opened her great gray eyes on life 
with the innocent trusting wonder of a 
child; ber memory seemed an absolute 
blank for the first few days atter the fever 
passed away, and even when it slowly 
wakened it brougnt her no images of pain. 

“You are Vance,” she said, looking wist 
fully from the young man to Nettie one 





| day; “but this is not Cristine.”’ 


**No, Dear; Cristine is nut here.” 

“I am glad.’ She dropped her head 
back, with asigh of content. “Cristine is 
not kind—trut you? What is you 
name ?”’ 

‘Nettie.”’ 

by ad flashed a warning glance acros: 
the bed, forbidding the fuller explanatior 
Vance would have given. 

«Nettie !’-—Nora repeated the word wit! 
acaressing accent anda little flickering 


sinile. ‘Nettie, have I been very ill?” 
“Very ill, dear,’’ Nettie answered 
gravely. 


“And you have nursed me? Yes—I have 
seen your face through a mist, always kind 
I thought 
you were an angel. Were you sorry for 
me, Nettie ?”’ 

“Very sorry !’’ Nettie said, with a little 


| catch in her breath, though she did her best 


to speak with cheerful composure, 

Nora raised the great eyes that were filled 
with wistful wonder, but had no shadow 
of tear or of remorse to trouble their clear 
depths, 

‘But I shall get weil soon. 
sorry for me now?”’ ; 

Nettie turned her head abruptly aside, 
unable to endure the innocently inquiring 
look. 

The action, or some glimn of the aver- 
ted tace, struck Nora like a blow—the 
placid face darkened and contracted, the 
pretty lips quivered pitifully. 

‘You are sorry still ?’’ she said, in a weak 
“Then there issomething 
more. I must try to think—must try to re- 
member; but my head is so strange?” 

“You must neither talk nor think any 
more at present; itis against the doctor's 
orders,” Vance interrupted authoritatively; 
forthe quickly growing excitement, the 
ominous red spot on each cheek, and the 
premonitory glitter in the large eyes began 
to alarm him, 

“But, Vance,” she began somewhat agi- 
tated. 

“But, Nora,”’ he answered sternly, “if 
you do not promise to obey ine, I shall take 
Nettie away.”’ 

The threat had its effect. 

She turned and clung to 


You are not 


Nettie with a 


'mutely appealing gesture more eloquent 


than any words, 

‘Hush, dear!’’ Nettie drew the poor 
dazed head, the dark silken rings of hair of 
which were streaked with snow-white 
threads, down upon her shoulder, and, 
stooping, kissed her thin hot cheek. 

‘‘No one shall send ine from you; but for 
your own sake you inust be quiet and pa- 
tient for a few days more.”’ 

“Then she turned to her husband, and 
added, with gentle decision, ‘You 
lay go.now, Vance; she will nottalk any 
more, and presently she may goto 
sleep.’? 

Vance obeyed her. 

And in half an hour’s time Nettie joined 
him, and told him tnat her prophecy had 
been fulfilled. 

“She is sleeping like a tired child, from 
sheer weakness, now; but her mind is 
wakening, ber inemory coming back, and 
then woe 

“Heaven help her when she remembers 
all!’ Vance tinished moodily, as Nettie 
paused, with an irrepressible shiver. 

“Ob, that brings me to what I wished to 
speak about, Vance!’ Nettie said, with 4 
relieved look. 





“Sit down, dear, for a little serious Dusi- 
ness conversation. 
She drew a big hassock froin under the 


table,and seated herself at the young mans 
leet, crossing both arms upon his knee,and 
looking up into his face with big inquiring 
brown eyes. 

‘You know the offer we had tw, go 
America, Vance ?’’ 

Vance nodded acquiescently. 
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Three weeks Lefore, they had,after much 
eonsideration, declined an astonishing! 
jacrative engagement from a New Yor 
manager, because Nettie did not like to go 
so far away from her mother and 


Joney. 

“Well, dear, I think we will accept it. 

Mr. Vance has been disappointed in some 
ple be engaged, an would gladly renew 

bis offer.”’ 

“But your mother and Jenny?”’ 

“But Nora?’ she said quickly. ‘Yes, I 
know they will be disappointed’’—with a 
tiny quiver of the lips, a sudden peng 
in the dewy eyes, that was not hidden by 
the quick bright smile; “but it is not a 
matter of life and death with them, and it 
fe with Nora. 

“Vance, if we do not get her 
here before she recalls the 
the full horror of her position, 
never get ber nes 

“In her despairing agony she would 

“Give herself ape the police,’’ Vance 
finished between bis teeth. “I have fore- 
seen that, Nettie, before now.”’ 

“Then do not let it happen; let us take 
her with us across the sea, where, with no- 
thing to remind her of her—ber madness, 
she may in time forget.” 

He took the little clasped hands and 
kissed them with reverent and grateful 
love. 

He looked into the dear true eyes that 
mirrored every thought of the pure soul, 
and he saw that on this sacrifice that would 
crown her work Nettie’s heart was set. 

“Very well, dear,’’ Vance said simply ; 
it seeined foolish and superfluous to thank 
her, andthe simplest words were best. 
“Stay, Nettie—there is one thing inore you 
inust consider—yourself. 

‘‘Have you reflected that Nora will not 
be alwayssick and helpless as a little child 
in your hands? 

“When health and strength oome back 
to her, will you not shrink from the un- 
happy girl, remembe:ing her _ terrible 

t 


away from 
and realizes 
we shail 


“Will not ber presence cast a perpetual 
shadow on your path, and tinake you less 
happy than iny bright sweet Nettie should 
be ?’ 

“No.”” Nettie’s answer came quick and 
clear; there was no shadow now on the lit- 
tle resolute face. 

“To save her will make us both so happy 
we shall forgetthe rest; besides, do you 
think that in Heaven’s eyes her madness 
will count against her a crime ?”’ 

“No,” the young man answered, after a 
brief pause ; then he added, with a shud- 
der—for in truth his warnings to Nettie bad 
been but an interpretation of his own in- 
stinctive repuguance to “the shudder of 
blood’’—*but it is the daily companionship 
the perpetual remembrance, that I dread 
for you.” 

But his wife shook her bright head, and 
resolutely refused to share his fears. 

“Do you remember, Vance, a talk we had 
in our old courting-days? How far back 
they seein now | 

“You were a little ashamed of my ignor- 
ance—yes, you were, dear, and so indeed 
was J--and often turned the conversation 
on books and things about which you could 
give ine information inan easy unostenta- 
tious fashion. 

“Oh, Vance, isit possible you thought I 
did not taste the powder in the jain 7?”’ 

She paused to sinile at the oonscience- 
stricken acknowledgment !n her husband’s 
tace, her innocent triumph obliterating for 
the momentall darker thoughts from her 
wind, 

“Did you see through me so easily ?” 
Vance asked, with a laugh. -‘I was but a 
stupid and officious schoolinaster, I 
fear.’’ 

‘‘Now, Vance, you are unkind ; but that 
is not the question now. 

“One night some one in the theatre spoke 
of Charles Lamb—and I—I knew nothing 
of him or ef his work; but, discreetly veil- 
ing my ignorance at the time, I asked you 
afterwards for information. Do you re- 
inember now, Vance ?”’ 

Yes—the young man remembered very 
well. 

But, for the moment, he did not answer, 
80 struck was he with the strange fateful 
chance that had made hiin impress that 
story of all others on the girl’s mind. 

“1 shall never forget it,’’ she went on 
gently, the clear eyes growing luminous 
with a deepinner glow. 

“You told me of bis works, but those I 
have forgotten. You told ine of his brave 
beautiful life, and every word sank into 
my heart—of his tender devotion to the 
sister on whom the curse of inaaness bad 


fallen, the sister whose hands were red | 


with bis own motber’s blood— kis mo- 


ther! 

‘Vance, think how that must have inten- 
sified the horror of his memory! You told 
ine how, never knowing when the curse 
might fall again, he lived on cheerily, week 
after week, month after month, vear after 
year, till youth had paesed and manhood 
touched upon the confines of old age, with 
and for the doomed creature, whose uncon- 
scious crime bad sbut ber off from all inan- 
kind, 

“Vance, I think that story came to us asa 
lesson and a guide. 


“‘What Charles Lamb bore alone wit 
cheery dauntless courage we can bear 
getber, 

“And, beside his, our burden w 


Onitely light.”’ 

After that Vance Singleton 
protested no more. 

Within a week the agreement with Mr. 
valance was signed. 

Within a month they had reached New | 
York, and all the broad Atlantic rolled be- 


argued and 











ton’s murder. 

Like a child Nora had submitted to any 
and every arrangement made for her, con- 
tent so long asshe wasin Nettie’s presence, 
but silently content even then. 

In the most litera! fashion she had obeyed 
her step-brother’s stern injunction not to 
talk, and, except to answer a question, 
never opened her lips—a fact that Vance 
rejoiced in while he remained in Glasgow 
and while be was on board ship. 

When days and weeks passed on,and she 
still moved like alovely mute about the 
piace, he began to grow irritably impatient | 
of a state of things that puzzled him. 

‘We shall never knuw how much or how 
little she remembers uutil she begins to 
speak,” he said to Nettie one day; and the | 
wise little wife answered, in jer bright 
sensible fashion— 

“Patience, dear. The longer her mind 
sleeps, the stronger it will be to bear the 
shock of waking. 

“Sometimes | think that it stirs uneasily, 
that she recalls too much already." 

The very same thought had occurred to 
Vance. 

He noticed that, whereas Nora’s physical 
recovery had at first been rapid aud coin- | 
plete, she had of late fallen as rapidly | 
away. 

The wild-rose bloom that the fresh sea- 
breeze had brought to the softly-rounded 
cheek now faded to a sickly pallor, now 
burned in a fittul red. 

The cheek itself grew painfully thin, the 
eyes lost their childlike lustre, and gained 
a strange wistfulnens. 

If Nora were not on the very verge of the 
+ ges agony, her health was failing very 
‘ast. 

No one could look at 
that. 

As much as possible the young pair kept 
their charge froin all contact with the outer 
crowd, the curious theatre people, in whose 
society it would be impossible to guard her 
perpetually from dangerous shocks. 

As much as possible they kept her with. | 
in doors, for her naturally striking beauty 
was rendered nore striking still by the fact 
that the rich blue-black hair had grown 
snow-white, clustering in short soft rings 
round the young pathetically sad face. 

Naturally it had not been possible to 
shield her from all observation, and more 
than one member cf the theatrical company 
bad manceuvred skilfully for an introduc- 
tion to ‘Miss Vansittart,’’ as Nora was 
called. 

Nettie kept them dexterously at bay, and 
accounted for her sister-in-law’s sorrowful 


ber and doubt 


tween them and the scene of Lord de Gret- 


' seeins cruel 


| troubles, 


' reinembered—al!! 


-fJV\ELL me all, Vanoe!"’ Nora cried, when | 





abstraction 4 4 a pretty little romance of an 
engagement broken off by death. 

“It is true, Vance,’ shé said apologetical - 
ly to her husband, ‘‘and it satisties people's 
curiosity, you know.” 

Vance laughed, and shook his head at the 
little Jesuit. 

But in his heart he acknowledged the wis- 
dom of her words. 

So things went on quietly for quite a 
time. 

They had been in New York at leasta 
couple of months before any eveut of 
greater magnitude than the arrival of home 
letters with news of Mrs. Clare and Jenny 
occurred, hoine-news for Vance there was 
none, and indeed he did not expect any, 
Cristine and Mrs. Bruce wereat Wiesbaden 
he knew. 

But he had in no way informed them of 
his whereabouts. 

Sometimes his consciences stirred a littie 
uneasily with the thought that he was treat- 
ing his mother with unnatural indiffer- | 


ence. 

But to meet ber would be to meet Cris- 
tine. 

And, knowing what he knew of her, re- 
metnbering the cold-blooded orueity of her 
volunteered evidence, he felt that Le could 
not face his sister just then. 

Sothe autumn slipped away, and the | 
winter was with them, when, one day,cun- | 
ing back from an early rehearsal, they | 
found Nora stretched like one dead on the 
ground, with an English newspaper locked 
in her rigid clasp. cea (l 

With a sbarp little cry of distress, Nettie | 
raised and tried to restore her to conscious 
ness, while Vance mechanically drew the | 
paper froin the cold stiff fingers that clutch- 
ed it with so despairing a grip. 

“She has seen something, Vance; what 
is it?” 

Nettie looked back eagerly over her | 
shoulder, but never paused in her occupa- | 
tion of chating the cold tingers and bathing 
the pale brow. 

Her husband did not answer 
ately. 

His eyes rested on a long paragraph 
headed with Artbur Beaupre’s name. 

“What is it?’ the girl repeated a little 
impatiently ; and with trembling and un- 
certain utterance Vance read the story 
aloud. 

He could find no words of 
was a relief to fail back on 
stereotyped phrases. 

“Our readers will be interested to learn 
that Captain Arthur Beaupre of the—th 
Hussars has volunteered tor service in Bur- 
nah, where trouble is daily apprehended. 
This gallant young officer, w hose naine has 
heen twice brought prominently beforethe 


Se a 


immedi- 


his own; it 
the reporter's 


nublic withitr ast vear. once in connec- 
tio 5 tivity Zululand, 
and again int . tion with the 
aes OL - has of aie nad 
covered from a re } dangerous iliness 
but, with the ivalric gallantry of an 
Eng isl) soldier, Le & too eager f rthe fray 
to rest even until bis strength is fully re- 
stored. We are sure the best wishos of all 


who know bim, and who know the painful 


trials @arough which be bas recently peesed | 


| for he began to doubt whether in truth she 


' not that which lhe shuddered to recall. ‘*Do 


| struggle tor submission, and then the sud- 
| den 


EVENING POST. 
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will accompany this distinguished young 
officer upon his new campaign.” 


Vance dropped the paper and looked | 
across the room, 

Nora still lay white and still, as though | 
her troubled spirit had indeed found an | 
eternal rest, 

Nettie was alinost as pale, and there wasa | 
sorely troubled look ‘n her eyes. 

“She bas remembered !"’ she said, in an | 


awe stricken whisper, while her con: pass- 


| Jonate tears fell thick and fast on the cold 
lifeless face. 


It | 


“Oh, Vance, how calin she looks! 
lite 


to bring ber back to 





again.” 

It was long before the “indly trance of | 
peace waa broken, long before all efforts | 
served to rouse Nora from the swoon that | 
once that she had escaped trom all her 


When she did awake at last, Heaven 
alone could help and cointort her, for she 





CHUAPTER XVII. 


her senses woke. 

The anguish of such a waking might 
well have turned the strongest brain and | 
broken the stoutest heart. 

But, when the first wild rush of memor- 
ies was past, the girl grew strangely cali, 
but the unutterable agony of a lost soul 
seemed, to Vance Singleton’s fevered fancy | 


| to look through the great gray eyes. 


No wonder that the young man grew 
white as a tainting girl! 
The task she set him 

the bravest. 

“T remember Arthur leftme,"’ she said, 
Ps both handsto her temples, and 
coking up witha hunted desperate gaze 
that made Vance's kind heartache, ‘I re- 
inember that we had a quarrel ; and then I 
remember Lord de Gretton, dead. 

“Oh''—the gray eyes dilated and dark- 
ened horribly—‘I can see the blood—his 
blood—still on iny bands, my dress, every. | 
where!”’ 

“Hush, Nora!" the young man broke in, 
with alinost savage sternness, for the girl's 
voice rose to a shrill hysteric scream, and 
her words even now were fraught witn a 
hideous peril, night even now eonsign her 
to a doom of which the inere thought turu- 
ed him cold. 

But his heart ached for the lost creature | 
with the snow of winter on the graceful 
girl-head, and all Cain's anguish burning | 
in the young heart and looking through the 

| 


might well appal 


lovely haggard eyes. 
“Tt only they need not speak those 


words,” Vance thougSt,with painful passion 
—‘'the fatal words that would blister their 
lips in passing, and mwnake them shun each 
other's gaze for ever after!" 

‘“‘Nora,”’ he said inore gently, taking the 
hot hands id his,and drawing the girl down 
upon the couch beside him, “iny poor dear 
Nora, do not speak any more of the terrible | 
things that have been. 

“Think that for a while trouple crazed 
you, and, now that the madness has passed 

” 


He paused, hardly knowing how the to end 
the sentence, to say, ‘Forget, and be 
happy,’ would be too cruel a inockerys; 
and yet—— 

Nors looked at her step-brother, a shade 
of bewilderment in her gaze. 

Evidently she did not follow 
ment to its logical terinination. 

How Vance wished that Nettie were there | 
to help him with ber quicker and more 
potent pleading! 

But Nettie was out, and in 
crisis 60 long foreseen and dreaded 
comme, 

“IT must speak, or I aball go inad again!” | 
Nora persisted, with a passionate ring jar- 





hie argu- 


her absence 
had | 


| ring all the old inelody of the soft pretty | 
voice. | 
“IT think and think, but I can call back | 

| 


nothing after that. 
“It ig as though a curtain thick and black 


and itnpenetrable dropped between thetwo | 


halves of iny life.” 
“Do not raise it,’’ Vance said hoarsely, 


looking away froin the poor pleading eyes, 


did remember all, whether she did not 
think that sorrow alone lay in her paat, and 


not raise it, Nora,’’ he pleaded, with a sort | 
of desperate energy ; ‘for your own sake, 
for all our sakes, let things rest as they 
are.”’ 

She looked up—Vance wil] never forget 
that look, ite duinb agonized pleading, iis 


down, the waiiling tortured 


break 


cry. 
[TO BB CONTINUED.) 
—_—___——="_- - = 
QUITE a nuinber of ladies’ of Chicago 
and vicinity, who in their girlhood en- | 
joyed the advantages of collegiate Jnetruc- | 
tion, are eh pnmee for the promotion of 
the cause of woman's higher or better edu- 
cation. The minovement is worthy the co- 
operation of ail good nen and women, but 
respectfully suggest that the term 
education” should comprehend 
within its cope not only instruction in 
mathematics, in the classics and in the | 
fine arts, but aleo in those equally iin port- 
ant practical branches which will prepare 
f ties and respo 


. tT 
en or ne dut 
’ 

ne ne 


we 
‘*higher 


mung won 7) 
m ¢ a : sti im Ww 
nr 1to qua it 


iffailre ryte lcrernt 
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taste 
af 


nister its 
and happily, ! é 
jects of ber early and Ligher education. 
—_ oe 

A loving act does more good than a fiery 
exhortation. 


sho 1beo the 





| into soft wood. bags 4 


| be read upon 
| quarters, 


| acre of land which 





Scientific and Useful. 





MvuctLaag.—Tbe following is the formnu- 
la for the inucilage said to be ased on the 
United States postage stainps: Dextrine, 2 
ounces; acetic acid,1 ounce; water, 5 ounces; 
alcohol, Lounce. Add thealcohcl to the 
other ingredients when the dextrine is eoim- 
pletely dis#ol ved. 

STEEL NAILs.— Steel nails are now made. 
They can be driven into hard as ‘easly os 

have even beend : a 
intoa white oak knot without bending. 
For bard wood flooring, for boxes, house- 
building,and every kind of carpentery,they 
are being largely used, 

LEATHER WHEELS.—The wheels of rail- 
way and other cars are now inade of leather 
in France. Untanned buffalo-skins are cut 
into strips, and these are built into solid 
discs and strongly compressed by hydraulic 
presses, then bound with two iron rings. 
A wheel of this kind is noiseless, resists 
shocks, and is not liable to fracture on a 
journey. 

A PAPER Sute.—A vessel constructed of 
paper was recently launched at St. Peters- 

vuurg. Sheisdriven by steam, and is 25 
feet long by 5 feet wide amid-ships, Her 
draught is remarkably sinall, owing to the 
buoyant character of her hull, and she is 
particularly well adapted for shallow wa- 
ters. The United States Government have 
also ordered several torpedo launches with 
paper hulls, 

WIRE GAUZE INSOLES.—Two layers of 
wire gauze one above the other have been 
used as an advantageous substitute for felt, 
rubWer orcork insoles. The gauze is placed 
above the outsole and covered with canvas 
or leather to keep the stocking from touch- 
ing it. The tneshes of the gauze enclose air 
which is an excellent non-conductor of heat 
and the inetal does not harbor the moisture 
of the outer soil in wet weather, or the per- 


| Spiration of the skin. 


THe TELEGRAPH.—An officer ina Rus 
sian regiment of sappers has invented an 
instrument for the certain and easy inter- 
ception of telegraph tnessages in time of 
war, The wire from which it is desirea to 
steal a dispatch is cut and promptly joined 
to a stnall box cantaining the new 
machine. It then immediately transmits 
the message toaroll of paper whieh can 
the spot or sent to head- 
The box, which weighs only 
about seven pounds, also contains an 
instrument for sending false answers to the 


enemy. 
—-— 


Farm and [barden. 


SrorMs.—When horses are compelled to 
remain exposed to storins at this season the 
use of a rubber blanket, with flannel lining 
will be of valuable assistance in the pre- 


_ 


| vention of colds and luny diseases, 


MANURING.—Surface manur- 
ing, is especially eflective on sandy soils, 
and alight dressing yearly is far imore 
beneficial than heavy coatings once in 
three or four years. But tbe best results 
on sandy soils is when they are dressed 
with a compost of manure and clayey 
muck. 

Pigs ovER WinTeER.—While it may be 
an advantage to keep young pigs over win- 
ter in order to obtain hogs of large size next 
season itis not always profitable, unless 
extra care be bestowed in supplying liberal 
food and wari quarters, The apring pig 
inakes an animal of tair size and at less ex- 
pense, 

Froir.—Cellars in which fruit is stored 
between picking time and the setting in of 


SURFACE 


winter should not be opened during the 
day, but the windows opened during the 
night when the air is cooler. The warmer 
air ofthe day has its moisture precipitated 
by the cold objects in the cellar, and damp- 
ness is engendered, 

SALTING CLOVER.— A correspondent, 
Writing tothe Praiwrvw Furimer, thinks that 
the good effeet of salting clover is UNgQUues 
tionable, that it brings out the full flavor of 


the hay, but if too tnuch salt be used it will 
be sickening. To throw intotne tow ywreat 
quantities of salt is to absorb great quanti- 
ties of inoisture, a second fermentation sets 
in, and ineld isthe result. Im that eondi- 
tion it is nauseous to stock, and if hunger 
forces them to eat it, heaves and other dis. 
orders will follow. 
SHeeEP.—The latest 
arguinent in favor of sheep husbandry 
comes from Greorgia. It is staced that an 
in ISSO produced only 
DAW pounds of seed cotton, was manured 
only by having titty sheep penned or con- 
fined on it twenty nigits, and in 1881 the 
product was Increased to 1500 pounds, or 


most convincing 


| tripled. ‘To increase the fertility of the soil 
is not the only advantage derived from 
keeping sheep. They are retnarkally ser- 
viceable in devouring briars, bushes, weeds 
ete., Which otherwise are a nuisance upon 
the farm. 

UTILizIneé CARCASSES. It has been found 
by M. Pasteur that the bodies of cows and 
sheep which died of contagious diss aASseS, 
when buried nm thie ground tmayv vield 
yering off lisorder, w brought to 
t Ww ri ‘. ‘ Ss 

Y , 

a 
ry is ‘ is ‘ in 4 
nu Phe plar 8 been t i with great 
success ata ‘usin in France, and the 
profit realized on every dead sheep treatad 


| was four francs, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY! 
Great Reduction in Price! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
-or, ~ 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE COMING YEAR 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons that we 
have couciuded to reduce our Club Rates to such a 
figure for the coming year as to place THE PORT with 
in the reach of all. We are determined to get a very 
large list of new subscribers, andin order to do so we 


will receive subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN! 

And, as an inducement to send aclub, we will give 
a gratiscopy for every club of 10 at §1.00¢ach, Re- 
member, we will not send a single copy tor less than 
$2.00; and in order to get the reduced rate, one innst 
send atleast ten subscriptions, We cannot send a less 
number for :ese than $2.00 each. 


Thinkof it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 


making 11 copies, for $10,001 


Phose who send Clubs, can afterwards add names at 
Oi. eb each, 
We hope and trust that eac bh of our present sub 


ecribers will send a club at the new rates. A little ef- 


fort cannot fall to secure one, and they will thereby 
be doing to themselves and friends a favor, and assist 
in raising the circulation of so good a paper as THE 
SATURDAY FVENING Post. 


eountry, of 


ks 


Asto Tue Post, there are few tn this 


anv other country, who are not familiar with it 


tablished in 1821, itis the oldest paper of tts kind ip 
Aweriea, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 


For the coming year we 


nal in the United States 


have secured the best writers of this country aud 


Europe, tu Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction, 


We trust that those of our subscribers who desig 


making up clubs will be in the fleld as early as possi- 


ble, and make targe additions to their lists. Our 
prices to club subseribers by the reduced rate are se | 
jow that if the matter ls properly explained, very few 
who desire a first-class literary paper will hesitate 


to subscribe aton ce, and thank the getter-up of the 


club for bringing the paper to their notice. Remem- 
ber, the getter-up of a club of 10 gets a free copy of 


the paper an entire year, 





How to Kemit. 
Payment for luk Post when sent by mall shou.d 


be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 


neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 


Fvery postmaster in the country is 
Fall- 


istered letter, 
required to register letters when requested, 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
and 


ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, 


whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 


tered letter. 





Change of Address. 
Subscribers desiriag their address changed, will 


please give their former postofice as well as their 


present address 





Te Correspondents. 


ess 


sla i amp for reply 

Address all letters lo 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
t.ock Los, Philadelphia, Va 
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| 
| 


| blossom in spring-time. 





| done easily, with a calm spirit, an equable 


straining to acccmplish a task which is rel- 
| atively too great for it.”’ 


| cently that mining is the most 





TH E SATURDAY 


CHRISTMAS. 
It may be that to some almost every day 


is so framed in ahalo of golden memories | complexion and types of feature. 


or hopes, that no particular one beams with 


more than common brightness. Yet, while | 


it is possible, we do not think it likely, and 

believe there are none who do not rejoice | 
with exceeding joy to welcome the com- 
ing of Christmas. What heart so sad, what | 
life so lowly, that a thought of cheer and of | 
joy does not lighten the load when we teel | 
that Christinas is present! Christmas meet. | 
ings, Christmas Ginners and celebrations | 
keep up the memories of home, which | 


might, perhaps, wither without the fresh- | for pvison in the respiratory organs. It says: | moustache. ’’ 


ness of thought imparted at such re- | 
unions. 

There can be do doubt that at Christmas | 
time we are more willing than usual to lis- | 
ten to the promptings of our hearts, and 
encourage kindly sentiments toward each | 
other. The prominent idea which fills the | 
mind of all who reflect, and of multitudes | 
who do not reflect, is that of a rubbing off | 
old scores with all, of beginning again with 
new hopes and aspirations, and of a celebra- 
tion of the compact with ourselves and the 
world by hospitality, good fellowship, good | 
wishes and kindly greetings. 

To children, Christmas is an especial de 
light. Already young hearts beat joy- 
ously at the thoughtof the approaching fes- 
tival Already the bright eyes grow 
brighter, and the innocent lips of happy 
children quiver and ripple intoa smile, as 
they see mysterious packages left at the 
door. The Christmas tree needs no de- 
scriptive touches from our pen. Already 
the days and hours are being counted, until 
the moment arrives when the earnest young | 
faces can catch a sight of the treasures that | 
load its green boughs, and of the wonder- 
ful show they have been looking forward to 
for weeks. 

In the happinese of Christmas rejoicings, 
let us remember ‘‘the poor we have always 
with us.’’ It must be, indeed, a cold and 
narrow heart that cannot, at this happy, 
glad season, become warm and open as a 
To help the poor, 
cheer the mournful, and make bappy the | 
dear ones of the domestic circle, by gilts, 
according to our means,and congratulations 
and kind words as our hearts prompt, are 
not these enjoyments the bread of life and 
the wine of lovethat strengthen the best 
energies of the soul? 

—— 
SANCTUM CHAT. 








Tue London Lancet thinks the straining 
eye, the corrugated brow and fixed atten- 
tion of the intellectual man is not a proot of 
strength, but, on the contrary, an indica- 
tion of weakness. The Lancet says: ‘‘As 
aimatter of fact, no man should ever knit 
his brow as he thinks, or in any way evince 
etlort as he works. The best brain work is 
temper, and in jaunty mood. All else is 
the toil of a weak or ill-developed brain 


Joun W. Mackay said to a reporter re- 
precarious 
business in the world. ‘‘You can well af- 
ford to say it,’’ the reporter retorted, ‘‘with 
$30,000,000 to your credit. But did you 
think so in 1868, when you were pushing 
an ore-car in the Ophir mine?’ ‘I knew 
it then only in theory ; for my salary ot $4 
a day was always sure, and my wants very 
simple. You always hear of the successful 
mivers. Themen who disappear and are 
lost in Pauper alley are not so often 
quoted.’”’ 


A DISTINGUISHED physician, whose habit 
is to smoke five or six cigars every evening, 
but none at all during the day, has long 
pursued the plan of not smoking at all dur- 
ing the month of October. His idea is, he 
says, to allow his system to recuperate 
thirty daysannually. The effect of to- 
bacco, in his case, is a slight acceleration of 








the movement of the heart. This acceler- 
ation becomes clearly defined by the end of 
every September but ceases ¢ ntirely at the 
beginning of November, after his period of 
ndition 
r another year's wrestle with the weed 

_ ' 
A NEW employment has been found for 
working girlsin New York. In one of the | 
leading millinery establishments a number 
of remarkably pretty young girls are kept 








EVENING POST. 
in an ante-room, ostensibly employed to 
sew They represent a wide variety in 
When a 
customer wavers in deciding between bon- 
nets, the wily clerk calls in one of these 
girls, and says: ‘‘Here isa head and face 
quite like yours, and I can show you the 


| effect this hat would have on you.” Of 


course, on beauty'’s' top, the piece of milli- 
nery is bewitching, and gratified vanity 
quickly completes the sale. 

A PROVIDENCE paper has great faith in 
the efficacy of pine branches as an antidote 


‘‘There are consumptives whose lungs crave 


the salt air of the ocean; others to whom | 


the dry atmosphere of Colorado is infinitely 
soothing ; and others again who are bene- 
fited by the climate of Florida or Southern 
California. To prescribe Florida for one 
person might mean death, while if he went 
among the northern paradise of s»ruce, re- 
covery might tollow. Very probably the 
day will come when pine and spruce _pil- 
lows will be as frequent a household appur- 


tenance in our bleak climate as the quinine 


bottle has long been in the Southern and 
Western States.’”’ 

No street in the world, perhaps, 
sesses more value to the square foot than 
Fifth avenue, New York, the abode of so 
many millionaires. The figures, as taken 
from the tax-books of the current year, 


pos- 


_ fifteen atmospheres. 





self, and would it were more generally 


known, for Iam sure it would lessen per- 
ceptibly the sum of misery in thie world. 
Let cold cream be first applied to soften the 
skin, and then Jet every obnoxious hair be 
separately drawn out by the roots with « 
good fine pair of tweezers, in s good light, 
before a looking-glass. The cold cream can 
be applied again and will allay any irrita- 
tion. The hair will re-apper after awhile, 
but the process can be repeated indefinitely 
but once a week is often enough. I have 
done it for fifteen years, and I am quite 
sure that no one suspects me of having a 





| 
| Paper gas-pipes are now made by pass. 
ing an endless strip of ~hemp paper, the 
width of which equals the length of the 
| tube, through a bath of melted asphalt, and 
then rolling it tightly and smoothly on a 
core, to give the required diameter. When 
/the number of layers thus rolled is suffi. 
cient toafford the desired thickness, the 
| tube is strongly compressed, the outside 
sprinkled with fine sand, and the whole 
cooled in water. When cold, the core is 
drawn out, and the inside served with a wa- 


| terproof composition. In addition to being 

absolutely tight and smooth, and a great 
| deal cheaper than, iron, these pipes have 
| wonderful strength ; for, when the sides 
' are scarcely three-fifths of an inch thick, 


they will withstand a pressure of more than 
It buried under- 


show that the city derivesa revenue of over | ground, they will not be broken by settle- 


$1,000,000 a year trom this one avenue, be- 
tween Eighth and Eighty-second streets. 
The total amount of the figures printed is 
$49,449,000, it being 40 per cent. less than 
the actual value of the property. Taxable 
property is supposed to be assessed 60 per 
cent. of the real value, at which rate the 
estimation of the tax department officials 
place the actual value of the property on 
Fifth avenue, not including that which is 
exempt from taxation, at $69,228,600, 
These figures, however, only take in the 
property from Washington Square to the 
end of Central Park. 

OnE of the oldest faneies ever conceived 
almost, but not quite, found expression re- 
cently in Paris, where an ingenious woman 
made preparations for opening a cafe ot 
hunchbacks of every nation. Her plan was 
to secure waiters and waitresses afflicted 
with that deformity and to carry out the 
central idea in hunchback furniture, deco- 
rations, China and glass. In order to se- 
cure the custom of hunchbacks, she insert- 
ed advertisements in the papers inviting 
people thus misshapen toa free repast on 
the opening day. But atter she had hired 
the premises on the Boulevard des Capu- 
chins, ata rental of $3,500 per annum, a 
disheartening lack of applicants possessing 
the one essential qualification compelled her 
to abandon the project, and her landlord 
was forced to bring a suit for his rent. 


THE brain ot Turgenieft is found to have 
weighed 2,012 grammes. The average 
weight of the human brain is 1,390 
grammes. ‘Turgenieff’s is said the 
heaviest which has yet been weighed. Cu- 
vier’s brain is said to have weighed 1,800 
grammes. There are many cases in which 
an extraordinary intellect has accompanied 
a heavy brain; but men whose mental su- 
periority is undoubted by both friend and 
foe, had often brains under the average 
weight. The cast of Raphael’seskull shows 
that it was smaller than the average skull; 
Cardinal Mezzafonti's head was but of the 
average size; Charles Dickens’ head was 
rather smaller than the average ; Lord By- 
ron’s head was remarkably small ; Charles 
Lamb’s did not come up to the average 
weight, and it is well known that at the 
death of Gambetta his brain was tound to 
be smaller than that of an ordinary Paris- 
ian laborer. 


to be 


A New York exchange a few days ago 
published a communication from a lady 
writing from this city, relative to the an- 
noyance some ladies are subjected to by 


the growth of hair onthe upper lip: Itis 


quite truc she said that most 
| pilatories advertised are worthless, because 
if they arestrong enough to remove the 


hair they will also destroy the texture of 
the skin. Shaving will not do, either, be- 
cause it promotesa more active growth of 
hair. This is the remedy I have tried my- 


ment, nor when violently shaken or jarred. 
The material being a bad conductor of heat, 
the pipes do not readily freeze. 


In a recently-published paper by an Eng- 
lish doctor, on vegetarian diet, the follow- 
ing conclusions are arrived at: 1. The 
dietary of vegetarianism affords to the sys- 
tem, both absolutely as regards total] nutri- 
ment and the relative proportions ot its con- 
stituents, sufficient food forthe maintenance 
of bodily and intellectual functions. 2. This 
dietary is, however, adequate for the main- 
tenance of life, only inasmuch as the vege- 
table portion is supplemented by animal al- 
bumen in the form ot milk and eggs. 3. This 
dictary, assuming that care be taken not to 
overburden the alimentary system, is 
too costly tor the nourishment of large bod- 
dies of men, as in work-houses, barracks, 
and prisons, where the cheapest possible 
modes of feeding can be employed. It is, 
besides, an eminently impractical mode of 
alimentation, as for the same cost a much 
larger quantity of mixed and _ profitable 
food can be procured. 4. Then there arises 
the question, how will an organism so nour- 
ished comport itself toward disease? Ex- 
perience and observations in regard to pris- 
oners and others, living under otherwise 
equally tavorable hygienic conditions, all 
point to the conclusion that on vegetarian 
diet the system has less power of resisting 
the attacks of disease. 


\ 


THE comfort and happiness of home and 
home intercourse depend very much on the 
kindly and affectionate training of the voice. 
Trouble, and care and vexation will, and 
must, of course, come ; but let them not 
creep into our voices. Let only our kind- 
lier and happier feelings be vocal in our 
homes. Let them be so, it for no other rea- 
son, for the little children’s sake. These 
sensitive little beings are exceedingly sus- 
ceptible to the tones. Let us have consid- 
eration forthem. As we advance in years 
our life becomes more‘interior. Weare ab- 
stracted from outward scenes and sounds; 
we think, we reflect, we begin gradually to 
deal with the’past as we have formerly lived 
in the present. Our ear grows dull to ex- 
ternal sound ; it is turned inward, and lis- 
tens chiefly to the echoes of past voices; 
we catch no more the merry laughter of the 
children, we hear no more the notes of the 
morning bird. The brook that used to prat- 
tleso gaily to us, rushes by unheeded; we 
have forgotten to hear such things. But 





little children, remember, sensitively hear 
them all. Mark how at every sound the 
young child starts and )istens.. How were 
it possible that the sharp and hasty word 

e tretful and complaining tone should not 
startle and pain—even depress, the sensitive 
little being whose harp of life, so gently and 
delicately strung, vibrating even to the gen- 


| tle breeze, and trilling sensitively over to 


the tones of such voices as sweep across it 


| Let us, then, speak kindly in our homes. 


; 
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A CHRISTMAS SONG. 


BY ANNA MARIA. 








Welcome, Christmas ! joyous season ! 
Hail, ali hail ! thrice blessed morn, 

When the gentle, meex Redeeiner 
Asa child of man was born. 


Seraphs, angels, saints adore him, 
Sing his pra.se incessantly ; 

While archangels praise the Saviour, 
Shall we mortals silent be ? 


Let us seek his holy temple, 
With a grateful song of praise ; 
Sun of Righteousness, we pray Thee, 
Shed around Thy cheering rays. 


Guide our faint and erring footeteps 
In the straight and narrow way; 

When our earthly race is ended, 
Call us hence to endless day. 


Danger and Repentance. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 











'LL not have her in the house; I tell you 

I will not—and with that helpless little 

thing whining around her, too. A 
pretty mess they would make of it, and 
where would be my quiet and coimfort? Oh, 
I don't expect you to have any regard for 
ine. 1 bave never done anything to merit 
your gratitude and——”’ 

‘‘Horatio Heath.”’ 

The pule-faced woman looked up--one 
stern, swift glance—and then she was ab- 
sorbed again in her work, and the man 
went on gruinbling under his breath, as 
thougb he feared to rouse the indignation of 
his sister by any open self-assertion, and 
yet, could not afford to miss, any possible 
chance of annoying her. 

They were a strange pair, this brother 
and sister living alone. 

There had been a younger brother, long 
= fair-hsired, blue-eyed boy, the pride of 
the family, aud to him, so report said, the 
partial father was going to leave his broad 
farm and generous store of hard money, 
which bad grown from selling off the out- 
lying land, when a railr passed that 


way. 
But the elder brother, Horatio, was strong 
muscled and miserly. 
He already owned a good bit of land. 
Hannah the one daughter, was provi- 
ded for by being the heiress of a inaiden 


aunt, and so old Farmer Heath, whose | 


practical hard-working wife bad died when 
the little Everett was born, made an idol of 
that tair-browed beby, loved and petted 
him beyond all reason had him educated, 
and asacrowning piece of extravagance and 
folly actually brought home a piano, and 
would sit for hours listening to Everett's 
low, musical voice and siinple acoompani- 
ments, as he sung and played in the twi- 
light. 

"Presently the boy announced that he was 
going to be married. : 

Horatio grumbled angrily. 

Hennah turned up her nose, and won- 
dered if she was expected to be a slave and 
a drudge tor some finified fool—for cer- 
tainly no girl of any sense would marry 
such a baby. 

But the father as usual took his favorite’s 
part, and gave the sweet voung wile a warin 
and kindly welcome. 

Witbin a year the father died suddenly, 
and neither will nor money could be found 
in the house. 

There was a thorough but useles a search 
made. 

Hannah was grim and defiant, Horatio 
sullen and silent, and Everett so stricken 
with grief at the loss of his father, that he 
apparently scarcely heeded the loss of the 
wealth that should have been his. 

Horatio and Hannah chose the appraisers 
and all the real and personal estate was di- 
vided into three parts. 

Everett was to take bis portion and leave. 
So they valued the old piano, and ever 
old book and picture, dear to the boyish 
heart because he represented his father's 
love, had a fabulous price set upon it, and 
thus it came about that Everett and his 
young wife were launched upon the world 
with only a few pounds between thein and 

absolute want. : 

The poy’e pride was hurt and he went 
away and was heard from no more. 
* * * * * 

Ter. years went by, and arumor reached 
the old Heath farin, that Everett was dead 
and his wife and child were coming back 
to the village for assistance. eet 

“I sup they might come here,’’ said 
Hannak, doubtfully, and that provoked 
the gruinble with which our story opens. 

They did not live happily together, this 
stern-faced sister and quarrelsome brother. 

Sometimes for weeks they spoke no 
word to each other, but a nameless bond 
held them aloof from the rest of the world. 

Horatio Heath went down to the meadow 


* 


alone to see if the fences were in order, 80 | 


that he could turn the cattlein without fear 
of their finding their way on to the rail- 
road. 

‘That wall and bank,” he grumbled, ‘is 
always a-cavin’ in, and I have it to inend, 
for they never think o’ touehin’ it.”’ 

He had reached the bank by this tiine, 
and was looking up at the bank on the other 
side. 

‘“] wouldn’t mind if it came down -on to 
the track some day, and stopped the trains 
for a while, long enough to let ’em know 
their duty. Shouldn’t want nobody killed 
nor hurt, as I knew on, but wuuldn’t mind 
scaring the railroad folks.”’ ' 

Even as be spoke, the treacherous bank, 


washed by the heavy rains, came slipping 


down, anda heavy boulder striking him 
Unexpectedly threw hiw om bis fece. 


“Help, help!’ he screained, writhin 
about and ryan to rise, but the heavy 
rock held his legs firmly, the slow rush of 
the gravel was covering him; his head rest- 
ed on the cold iren rail, and he could net 
move. “Help, belp,”’ he called again, and 
a bright little face peered over the crum- 
bling, shelving bank. 

“Are you hurt?” asked a childish voice. 

“Yes, I'm burt,” he groaned. “Go tor 
help, do, and get ime out o’ this.” 
> “Oh, dear me, there comes the train,” 
piped the little voice. ‘I can see it just up, 
up at Meadow station,” aud slipping, 
springing, stumbling down the bank came 
a girl about nine years old. “Where's a 
stick? I must have astick. Let me have 
your cane?” 

And snatching off her little red petticoat, 
she tied it tothe stout walking stick the 
farmer bad dropped, and went flying up 
the line in the very fuce of tne advancing 
— 

‘ortunately, they saw her in time to atop 
the train and a strong-armed fireman pick- 
ed up the littie creature, as she stood treim- 
bling with excitement and exertion. 

She told them of the fallen bank, just 
around the curve, and tie man with his 
head on the rail. 

They soon rescued the farmer from his 
perilous position, and found that both his 
legs were broken and his collar-bone dis- 
located. 

When they were taking him home, he 
would have the little heroine who had saved 
his life, go, too, but she had slipped away, 
and was nowhere to be found. 

Of course, in a place like that, the little 
stranger could not long remain hidden,and 
it was known all over the village, long be- 
fore it reached Heath farm, Horatio Heath 
bad been saved froma horrible death by 
his brother Ever“'t’s little daughter. 

For Horatio Heath was raving in the de- 
lirium ofafever, and though the doctor 
visited him every day, Hannah asked no 
questions. 

Suddenly waking out of a long lethargic 
sleep, the sick inan, staring in the doctor's 
face asked — 

“Where is that child ?”’ 











“She is down in the village,’ said the 
doctor, soothingly, not quite sure if his pa- 
tient was sane even then. 

“I have seen her bright eves looking at 
me day and night,’’ said the nan. ’*I want 
to see her. I'll give her hands full of gold, 
whole hands full.’ 

“Hadn't you better find out who she is 
first?’ asked Hannah, ungraciously. 

“I'll bring her here, if you would like to 
see her,’’ said the doctor. 

“Oh, I wouid be so glad—so glad,’’ mut- 
tered the sick man; “I believe I can’t die 
without seeing her once more.” 

So the next day the little girl stood in the 
sick room. 

“Tell the gentioman what your name is,"’ 
said the doctor. 

“Lucy Heath, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“Lucy Heath! Mother's name. Who 
are you,’’ questioned the sick man wildiv. 

“It's your brother’s daughter,’’ the doc 
tor said, answering for the cnild. 

**Did she come from the poorbouse ?’’ he 
asked with a vague stare. 

“No, sir,’’ she answered, promptly. “My 
maimina caine home to visit ber folks, and 
papa had told me so much about the hill 
and the daisies that I went up there to find 
sone, and I found you.”’ 

‘‘But your father is dead,’’ persisted the 
sick man, ‘‘and you are very poor.’’ 

“My father is a teacher, and he's not 
dead,’’ was the reply. 

But Horatio Heath had inet witha change 
of heart while he struggled there between 
life and death, with the horrible sound of 
the coming train ringing in his ears, 

And he would not be satistied until he 
had brought bis brother back to the old 
place and shared his wealth with hiin. 

“T cannot accept as charity what I believe 
should have been mine by right—an equal 
Share in our father’s possessions,’’ wrote 
this proud, hardworking ian, and so, to 
settle the question, the property was divid- 
ed once inore and the money mysteriously 
discovered. 

Hannah's cold face grew brighter after 
this, but only once she said— 

“It was pot doing us any good. 
it’s all being used, Horatio.’’ 
—_> <- 

Carps.—‘‘The idea that cards were in- 
vented to amuse Charlies VI. of France, is 
all nonsense,’’ says arecent writer in a Cin- 
cinnati paper. ‘The Chinese have always 
had cards. The savages of America gamble 
and take their losses with philosophic coin- 
posure. The Greenlanders bave a sort of 
primitive wheel-of-fortune. It is a board 
swung on anaxle,and,when turned around 


I’in glad 


the one before whom it stops, sweeps 
the pot. The negroes of Africa use shells 
for dice. ‘The Romans were votaries of the 


fickle goddess Fortune. Catiline’s army 
was made up of gamesters. Theodoric, the 
Gothic king, ainused himeelf with dice, was 
eager only for victory, aud then it was that 
| his courtiers petitioned for favors. The 

German that Caesar describes and Tacitus 
| commends the courage, of staked 

liberty on the throw of adice, just as the 
‘ Neapolitans many years after did, welling 
themeel ves into siavery if they lost. The 





Spaniards have been and are Ww this day 
yreat gainesters.”’ 
<> —<— 

THERE is no other factor nat 

ess that can riva erfu pera 
and the ability to t righ 
of every question and siluatio A Case 
polat: A triend of imine recenti boarde 

t neted for the 


| for a short time at a bouse net 
| richness or bountifulness o! iis fare, W hen 
usked bow he liked it he said: “Well the 
toothpicks are about the best 4 bave fouue 


| thie senegn,'! 


His Christmas Fortune. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 








T was a bitter Christinas-tide. 
A sharp sleet had been falling, and a 
bleak north-east wind was driving furi- 
ously along, almost taking the breath away 
froin those luck leas travelers who happened 
to be exposed w it, 

One sinall grocer’s shop at the corner 
of « back street in the little town of Caller- 
ton seemed the special object of its vagaries 
and it banged the shutters, and shook the 
windows, and whiiled in such blinding 
clouds of sleet,that the owner,Jacob Blunt, 
bad taken refuge in asnug little back par- 
lor, wherein sat Mrs. Blunt, or Bessie 
Brunt as her friends called her, the eheer- 
jient, neatest, nicest wife in all the eastern 
counties, 

At least so Jacob said and thought, and 
there was no one foolish enough or bardy 
enough to contradict hiin. 

It was almost dinner-time, but there 
sevined no preparations for it, and Bessie 
was nursing the sole Lope of tho family— 
a fat, chubby infant,, now six months old. 

‘Jacob, dear,”’ said she, ashe entered the 
rooin, ‘just bold baby a minute, while I 
put the cloth on the table.”’ 

Jacob mechanically Held out his aris 
and took the rosy little child from its 
nother, who began to bustle about, inteut 
upon making up for lost time, 

“What's for dinner, Bessie?’’ he asked as 
he walked yently upand down with the 
baby in his. aruis. 


“Why, only the oold = mutton 
froin «yesterday, Jacob. There's pot 
much, I’m afraid,’ she continued, as 


of a cold shoulder 


she placed the remains 
inuch as 


on, the littie table, *but ‘tis as 
you'll eat, and I dont want any. 

“T had some lunch; and besides, I've done 
soine beautiful roast potatoes, and I'm so 
fond of them you know.” 

Jacob did know, but he knew too that the 
little woman ought to have] something bet- 
te: than roasted potatoes for her dinner, 
with that great boy to nurse. But he was 
used to her loving fictions, 

Anything would do for her, or nothing, 
so that her Jacob had enough. 

“And what's for dinner to-morrow, 
Bessie ?’’ was the next question. 

“To-morrow!” said Bessie, and opening 
the oven door to see how the potatoes were 
progressing. “Ob you greedy inan! Why, 
to-mnorrow's Christmas day, isn't it, and 
you know we always have roast beef, 
don’t we? I inade the pluin-pudding this 
inorning.’’ 

‘*] wish I was rich, Bessie, I do,’’ broke 
out Jacob alter a long silence; ‘we'd have 
such a Christinas dinner!—roast turkey 
wand sausages, or boiled and oyster sauce. 
Which do you like best, Bessie—boiled or 
roast ?”’ 

Bessie put on a grave look as befitted 
the oceasion, and considered, and then re- 
plied, “Well, I don't know that I over 
tasted turkev, Jacob. I have towl, I know, 
and sausages; but I suppose that's dil- 
ferent.”’ 

“Very different, Bessie" said he. ‘Well 
I think, on the whole, ‘tis best roasted. 
Then we'd have something else: a-piece of 


and custard, and lots of mince pies.’’ 

“Oh, Jacob how extravagant!” 
Bessie. 

“Notit I could afford it, you know," said 
Jacob; “and I'd do sucha deal of good if 
I'd a lotof money, Bessie, I'd settle 
annuity on poor Tom Prince—cousin Ton, 
vou know; and I’d give Dick's widow a 
yood round sui to set her up in business, 
or a boarding-house or something. 1 
shouldn’t miss a thousand pounds then, 
Bessie. And I’d ask all the old woman to 
dinner in the servants’ ball (we should have 
po end of a house then), and the! children 
to tea and buns. Wouldn’ it be jolly?” 

“Well I daresay it wou'd,”’ said the tittle 
woian cheerily; “but it isn't likely to bap. 


said 


pen, that’s one thing. Bo come and sit 
down, and I'll take baby.” 

Jacob sat down, and turned over the 
bare-looking bone before hiin. 

“Tam sure you'll find enough ’’ said 


Bessie, anxiously, ‘just under there; look! 
there’s quite a nice lot.”’ 

“To be sure, so there ia,’ said Jacob, 
making sundrytostentatious fourishes with 
the carving-knife. ‘“Hlere, bave = this; 
there's more than I shal! eat.” 


show of enjoyment over her roasted pota- 
toes, whilst Jacob scraped the mutton bone, 
and then lay back in his chair with a very 
good imitation of being quite overpowered 
by the hearty dinner he had eaten. 

“Well, ‘tis all very well,” said he, when 
hia wife had put the baby in his cot, and 
began to bustle about the rooin again, ‘but 
it won't do for ine to bask here all day. 
That boy’ll be he. ping bitnsel! to the raisins 
or some mischiel.”’ 

So Jacob opened the door that led into 





their | 


the little shop, and Wok bis piace behina 
the counter. 

It was colder than ever, and everybody 
who passed went briskly along, as thouyh 


anxious to yet back toa coimmfourtable fire 
s de as fast asthey could. 
But except the girl fro the Red | 
rapound of currants, and a poor j 
nan for a quarter of an se of lea, n 
1@ came to Jacob’s a op. 
So after he had Jooked up and down 
street half-adozen tities, and tied up a few 
packets of tea and sugar, he took off bis 


apron, pat on his bat, and went out for a 
atroll. 
It was on) 


a by-street where Jacob lived 
| ead very di 


rent from the Market Squere, 








as it was called, where the princi inn 
and most of the best shops were. pal ; 

Jacob walked slowly on, casting & seru- 
tinising eye at the huge piles of frais. 
sugar, and spices, so temptingly displayed 
In the grocers’ winduws, 

There were bright-looking ev 
too, with their glowing bu of scarlet 
berries, inaking the polished windows like 
perfect fairy bowers of good things, 

“Now, 1 never thought of that,” eaid 
Jacob to himself, “nor ‘A Merry Christmas’ 
in nutinegs; and Bessie’s got ne ivy and 
holly, and I’m sure she'd like a bit, 
to say nothing of the shop. I know where 
to get sone, and ‘tis not te. I could easily 
be back by tea-time. 

After snother criticising survey of the 
whole arrangement, Jacob step on at a 
quicker pace, and soon leit the little town 
behind hiin. 

: Hom, the pines to which Jacob was boand 
opg acquired a ghostly reputat 
possibly from having bean the che a 
an ancient burying-ground: at least human 
skulls and bones had been sv often turned 
up there that it was now allowed to beoome 
a complete waste, and the hedges, long 
grown wild, were dotted here and there 
ee fine old trees of richly-berried 

olly. 

Jacob trudged on, the keen wind imneeting 
him with such force that it almost brought 
tears into his eyes. 

However, he was in that peculiar state of 
mind called a brown study, and sturdily 
held on, only turning sharply around now 
and then to break the force of the biast, 
which seemed to grow tiercer and flercer 
every moment. 

Just as he came within sight of the spot 
he was bound for, the church belle sud. 
denly struck up a merry peal, 

“Ah, there you go,”’ he muttered, *‘ring- 
ing away as if nll the world were as merr 
as youare, You wouldu'tthough if you'd 
a wile and 4 little child, and next to nothing 
coming in.”’ 

Aa he said this, Jacob vaulted over alow 
stile, and skirted the hedge, till he reached 
the place where the largest Lollies grew. 

There they were with their shining sear. 
let bunches, and the dark glistening leaves 
clustered around thein, like coral beade in 
“« velvet casket. 

He took out his knife and began cutting 
away at the best and laryest eanchen he 
conld find, and still the vells went on 
ringing. 

“Now, if IT had been Dick Whittington,” 
said Jacob, “I should have heard those 
noisy bells ring outa different tune: ‘Tura 
again, Jacob, Lord Mayor of London;’ and 
it doesn't sound Lad either. Who knows? 
Perhaps I may be some day.” 

Gathering up his bundle of holly, Jacob 
commenced tying it together. 

“If soimebody would only leave mea lot 
of inoney,”’ he continued, after a pause, 
pulling the string with a vicious jerk, “I'd 
give ten years ot my lileto be as rich as 
Dick Whittington was,’’ 

The words had scarcely passed his lips 
when the wind, which bad nearly subsided 
broke out again with redoubled fury, and 
in the wailing gust that swept past les he 
fancied he heard the sound of laughter. 

He was by no means superstitious, so 
what it was that made him hastily grep 


| his bundle, and quickly clear the s 


beef, or a goose perhaps, and plum-pudding 


between hiin andthe stile 1 cannot tell. 

However, he soliloquised no more, but 
inade the best of his way hoine, which he 
reached just as his wile was setting out the 


| ten things. 


an | 





Bessie stoutly refused, and inade a great 


“Goodness gracious, Jacob!’ she ex- 
claimed, as he took off his hat, “how white 
vnd scared you Jook! What is the mat- 
ter?’”’ 

“Nothing's the inatter.’’ replied Jacob, 
stoutly; **’tis the wind, that’s all. Here take 
the holly,’ he said tossing the bundle on 
the table as he spoke. 

“Oh, what beautiful berries!"’ said Bessie 
looking at it with admiring eyes. ‘*‘Wher- 
everdid you get it, Jaoob?”’ 

Jacob suddenly opened the door, and 
darted back into the shop as though he had 
not heard the question. 

That night Jacob had a curious dream, 

Hoe fancied he was at the old burying- 
ground again getting holly, and just as he 
had cut the first buneb he heard a voice call 
“Jacob! Jacob !’’ 

He turned round and saw by the waning 
lightthe figure of an old man clad from 
head to footin a complete suit «f grey, 
with a queer conical cap on hia head. r 

“T heard you last night, Jacob,” said the 
figure, “and ‘tisa bargain. ‘Teun years of 
your life, reineinber, to be a rich wan: rfeb 
asa Jew, Jacob. Shake bands upon it.” 

Then the old inan held out @ long, thin, 
shadowy hand,looking as grey as bis dress; 
and as Jacob shudderingly placed his own 
within it, the bony fingers closed upon his 
with such ayrip that Jacob screamed with 
pain, and awoke with a violent start that 
tuade Besste ask whatever was the iwatter, 

Do what be would, Jacob could not quite 
rid hitnself of the nervous, uncouifortable 
impression left by his dream though he was 
ready to call himeelt all the blockheads 
imaginable for being so fanciful. 

Just as they were sitting down to break. 
fast,a loud single knock resounded through 


the house. 
‘What's that, Bessie ?"' said Jacob, turn. 
ng quite pale. 
The post I daresay, replied Bessie, 
ugh l'ins ireld t @x! t s ietter 
baps s t iy § sent a large 
~ mA "4 is 8116 went to 
aus 
Jac eaned vard in his chair and 


listened eager 'y. 

It was the posts ire enough. 
| “A letter for you, Jacob,”’ said Bessie, 
| holding it bigh above her bead, as she en- 
| tered the roo.; ‘‘a large law-louking letter, 





ees 
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with 4mmediate’ on the 


Jacob held out bis band, and tore it open 
with shaking fingers, 
THe contants were as follows :— 


‘99 Layer’s Lane, Chancery [uildirtys, 
December 23, 18— 
“Sir,—We have the honor to inform you 
that in consequence of the death of your 
reat-uncle Authony Rich, Esq., late of 
adeoleiia, South Australia, who woes lost in 
the @feck of the Plutns on the seh ult, 
you have under his will, becortie entithed 
to the whole of lis vast fortune. We shall 
be happy to act ander any instroctions vou 
favor us with, and bey to remain, sir, your 
obedient humble servants, 
CATCHEM & 
“T Jacob Blunt, bsq.” 


Jacob threw down the letter, sorang from 
his chair, seized Hessie round the neck and 
gave her a heurty kiss. 

Then he picked upthe precious document 
waved it triumphantly dround lis ead, and 
alinoét frantic with Joe, read the contents 
aloud. 

“Oniv think,” he exelained, © ‘tis all 
come true after All! Din arich man, Bes. 
io, though I can hardly believe it: vet. 
can't , abd that's a fact.”’ 

“Nor I, I deelare, Jacob,” said Bessie : 
“but it must be true vou know, I've 
heard you talk of vour Viele Rich, mnany a 
time,"’ 

“So you have, Bessie, #9 vou have,” said 
Jacob, “and it must be true, as you say. I 
wonder how mueb itis. The whole of his 
Vast property —vaat you see, Bessie, so it 
must be something wonderful.’ 

“Suppose it should be fifty thousand dol- 
lars, Jacot!"’ 

“Fifty thousand dollars!" 
temptuously ; ‘pooh, that's mating. 
hundred thousand more likely. 

“Oh, Jacob,’ exclaimed Bessie, after an 
astounded pause; “you don't: really think 
#0, do vou? Whatever should we do with 
it all ?”’ 

“Do with it!’ said Jocob, “why spend it, 
to be sure. No more bare boues and = roast 

»tatoes for dinner again, if vou please, 
jessie. But give ine the pen and ink, and 
let ine write directly. Bless ine, how ny 
hand shakes!" 

After many fruitless attempts to keep his 
thoughts from wandering to bis new-born 
reatness, and his hand steady enough to 
con the letters, Jacob managed to Indite a 
tolerably coherent epistle, which was then 
carefully buttoned up in his: safest poeket 
and deposited by his own hand in the post- 
office, 

A few months saw Jacob in full 
sion of all his wildest lioaginings. 

He bad an iinmense fortune, a splendid 
establishment, he finest equipages and the 
richest wines in the county, 

Yet he was by no means the 
he had pictured. 

Nuinberless petty annoyances and Stall 
vexations were constantly happening to 
disturb him. 

He had gradually dropped all his old ae. 
quaintances a8 not genteel enough for his 
new sphere, and he found it no easy matter 
to replace them. 

Then again, the unearthly sounds he had 


FLEECEM,” 


sald he, eon. 


live 


* tae in 


happy ian 


outside, and di- 
‘rected to Jacob Biunt, Faq.” 


EVENING POST. 








THE SATURDAY 


“The children !" muttered Jacob ; “well, 
don't exactly know what to 


i 








epee | about in that fasnion? But come, tea’s | 20h.” said Julia “But fen't that a grea) 
way about realy. It willdo you good alter your “Not when you consider the Prices o 
a * said Jacob, absently,as | Souses in general. Pll go back to-morrow 


that, Bessie. L'il thin? about it. : , 
| «And then, Jacob, you could settle what 


you mean to do tor them,” said Bes- 
Mle, 

Hot Jaeobh only coughed, 

"A shop, id ofarding bouse,’’ she con- 
tinued, 

“Hum! ovuttered Jacob. 


“A shop, ora boarding-house, ” persisted 


Bessie,—"“what vou were talking about 80 
long azo when we had acold umutton bone 
for dinner one day,” said Bessie, laughing 
terri. . 
Jacob didn’t like these a 
Why eouldu’t she let him alone, he won- 


fusions, 


dered, 

But she was in a strange mood that 
night. ; 

Ile had never known her #0 obstinate, 


and at last his patience fairly gave way,and 
he rebuked ber so sharply that the poor 
little wonndtt quitted the room in a food of 
tears, and left lier indignant lord to his 
ineditations. 

These meditations were not, however, al- 
together of a pleasurable character; for, 
mixed up with the pride of wealth, and the 
anticipation of to-mnerrow's ostentatious dis- 
play, came an uncomfortable reeollection 
of poor Tom in his miserable lodging, and 
D.ck's widow—Dick, who had been his 
younger brother and his father’s petin days 
gone by—surrounded by five pale-faced 
hungry children. 

Do what he would, Jaeob could not quite 


succeed in driving away these and many 
such thoughts; but he tried to lull them 
in some degree by tirmly resolving that 


he would certainly see about it; yes, he 
would, 

New Year's Dav would soon be here,and 
then he would really have thom toa first 
rate dinner: and sirely Bessie would be 
satistied then. 

And so Jaeob stalked off to bed, and got 
upin the morning in as complacent a state 
ofimind as it he had already carried into ef- 
fect the good resolutions he had just been 
forming. 

“We shall dine earlier to day, Jacob,’’ 
said Bessie.as they walked froin church the 
following morning. 

“What nonsense!" exelaimed Jacob, an- 
vrilv; **why can’t we dine at tive,as usual,I 
should like to know?” 

“Why, the childrem wonld 
tea by that tiie, Jacob dear,” 
thootdly. 

“The children! exclaimed Jacob,in high 
“whatehildren, I should like to 


want their 
said Bessie, 


wngeer: 
know?” 

“Don't talk so loud,” said Bessie; “here 
weare at home. Come into the dining. 
room; they)’ be here directly.’ . 

Jacob bounced into the tiouse,and opened 
the dining-roomt door: but the Sight that 
met hiv astonished gaze made hint reeoil in 
speechless amazement. 

The room, large as it was, was complete~ 
iv Hlled with long tables and baize-covered 
florins, placed lenythways, sideways, and 


| COPMerWAVS, 


Not an inch of space was left uniappro- 


ee 


“Ah, to be sure, } 
he draw op te the t ible, and thoughtfully 
stirred bis tea. “Nell, bat to-morrow 8 
really Christinas Day aitet hy I Suppose, 
isn't it, Bessie?" he continued, after a rong 
ind thoughtful silence. 

OWhy, Jacob,’ laughed Bessie, ‘twhat 
can you be thinking ,ebout? You know 
it 1s as well av I do. fictt't I tel) you I'd 
been making the pudding th:$  morn- 
ing ?”’ wipe 

“Ah, to be sure, so you did, said Jacob. 
“And, Besse dear, suppose you take 
ntutto poor Mary, and ‘Tom can come In 
at night dud finish whats left of the 
beet.”’ -_ ted 

To this Bessie gladly conserited. 

So Christinas Day caine and passed; ds 
all Christina’ Days should, in che mutual 
exercise of kindly fellowship and good teel- 
ings 
{t was along time before Jacob told even 
Bessie of the woudertul dream he had bad; 

and it was equally femarkable that he 


‘never afterward® was known to express | 
the least wish tobe any richer than he | 


was. 
And when, in years te come, he pros- 
pered in the world; arid becaine the most 
thriving tradesman iff all Calterton, he was 
also well known as the most liberal and 
kind-hearted, a:.d therefore far moré re- 
spected, and a thousand times more happy, 
than if he had in reality inherited his lina 
ginary Christinas Fortune. 
—" = - 


Paying for Secrecy: 





BY RANDALL W. BAYLE. 


VHOROUGHLY tired of life in the 

| country were Mr.and Mrs. Laurence 
Franklyn. 

Of course, wild roses, 





strawberries and 


| eream, and the songs of black birds and line 


nets before dawn were very enchanting, 
but they had their balancing disagreea- 
bles. 

The Gothie roof leaked under its braided 
greenery ot vines and honeysuckles. 

The kitchen stood an inch deep in water 
whenever there waSatrifle heavier rain 
than usual. 

The halt-mile walk to the station, how- 
ever enchanting in flowery times, gave Mr. 
Franklyn» }mping neuralgia when tra- 
versed in the rain. 


The butcher forgot to call just wiben his 


wares were needed most. 
The next-door peighbor charged a little 


| more than city prices for his inilx, eygs,and 


proated, and in the eentre of the table stood | 


berried 
he liad 
burying. 


asilver epergqnve tilled with riehly 
holly—the very counterpart of that 
brought from the haunted 


heard in the old burving-ground, and what | ground, 
he considered the miysterious ratification of | 


the compact to which he had so rashly 
pledged himself, were, he felt) convineed, 
ho tnere phantoms of his ityination; so 
that every little accident, every trifling ail- 
ment frightened hin to death, and he be- 
caine by degrees a nervous, fanciful, irrita- 
ble hypochondriac, utterly unable to enjoy 
the good things be had risked so inuch to 
obvtain, anda prey to innumerable evils, 
both real aud imaginary. 

“Oh, that 1 had been contented as T was!" 
he would groan ; ‘oh, that I was once plain 
Jacob Blunt the grocer ! 

“What signifies all the good 
world can give, if one can’t) enjoy 
Didn't I eat my cold mutton with a better 
appetite than Ido now when I sit down 
to three courses and a dessert? Besides, 
how do I know how long I nay be here at 
all ?"’ 

Poor Jacob would actually shake in his 
chair as he thought of the probable conse- 
quence of his folly; in fact, he did) nothing 
but vex and fret, till he became the shadow 
of bis former self; neither was he now the 
kind and generous friend and 
had formerly been. 

All bis good resolutions had inelted away 
in the strong sunshine of sgn bag > and 
his liberal intentions towards ‘poor Ton,” 


things the 
them? 


and “Dick's widow,"’ were bo more men- 
tioned or thought of. 
2 * * . ” * * 


It was once nore Christinas Eve. 
Jacob and Bessie were seated 
gorgeous drawing-rooin beside a blazing 

fire. 

The storin rattled without, and the hail 
and snow patted against the windows, but 
Jacob never heeded it; his thoughts were 
far away—in the little — perhaps, or at 
the disinal burying-ground, 

Ugh! he shuddered as he 
it. 

**Bessie,’’ said he, trying to 
self, “how many are coming to 


thought of 


rouse him- 
dinner to- 


morrow ?”’ 

“How many!" echoed Bessi« why. 
really, Jacob, I searcely kt Ww VV shia 
be a large party thouglL, a very "ge party 
Jacob.”’ 

lhe more the nerrier, he ea 
Hiave u invited Tow Prince? ask 


An ambiguous glance,at 


Bessie, with rather 
least sv Jacob thought. 

‘Well, no 1 baven't,’”’ he said. 

‘‘Nor poor Mary and the children,Jec0ob?"’ 


continued Beasie. 


in their | 


relation he 


| 


He had searcely time to take in the whole 
seene, When the door was ftlauy open, and 
In-caimne, notenty Cousin= Tom and poor 
Dick's widow, but a host of little nephews 
and nieces besides; children with shabby 
gircnents, and red, chilblained fingers,  ~ 

Jacob telt ready to Collapse altogether, 
and thought with an agony of fear of the 
possibility of anv of his) grand aequaint- 
ances naking their appearance, and discoy- 
ering the ignominious fact that he really 
had poor relations ; low Creatures, who had 
never heard of turtle soupor tasted Jobster 
salad. 


Jessie burst out laughing, and joer- 
ingly bade him look through the ‘win- 
dow, 

Phere to Lis horror and distnay. he per- 
ceived a whole tribe of mien, women, and 


children, all poorly elad, and all evidently 
taikinge their way with faces of joyous ¢ X- 
peelition to the hospitable mansion of the 
unhappy Jacob, 

Hlis rage was terrific, 

He stunped and storined, and asked Bes- 


‘le how she dared do such a thing Without | 


his orders, 

“Oh, but T knew vou 
dear,’ said she, coaxingly. 
member when we lived atthe tittle shop 
and were quite poor people, and J had 
roasted potatoes for dinney, and you had 


Ineant it, Jacob 


“Hold your tongue, Bessie.’ 
Jacob, in an agony Of shame. ; 

“Well, never mind,” said Bessie, “there's 
more cotnpany coming.’ 

Again the door opened, and oa second 
party poured into the roomm: not as betore 
In poverty and rags, but gentlemen in full. 


dress suits, and stately ladies in Satin and 
velvet. 

Jacob could tear no more. 

He sprang forward, and aiming a y iolent 
blow ata Soup tureen, he dashed in into a 


thousand fragments, and was proceed ny 


=m | 


0 


cotint further atrocities, When Some one 
seized hold of hisarm with a oud shriek 

'?f r : 
i nw na tha . start 
saw [exs stn r “ue « 


W at: ex tiined Ja } “ 

| bewilderment. L | . 
been asleep, have I 7’ 

“Yes, of course you have,” replied 

sie ; “and dreaminy too, | should 

Whatever made you throw your 


OK OF lnterse 


haven't 
Bes. 


arins 


| it Wasall Laurenee’s fault, 


“Don't vou re. | 


Whispered 


butter, and the servants left atthe end of 
the tirst month. 

So life in the rural districts was not alto- 
gether without trials to Mrs. Laurence 
Franklyn; and abouc the time the London 
houses break out into a harmless erysi- 
pelas of bills, having the legends— 
“To Let,” and **Por Sale,’’ she said 
husband— 


to her | 





and secufé ft; but mind, 1t’s « 


| don’t want Laurértes to know that | a 
taken any trouble, affer the hatefa! 
words!’ 


**f don’t quite believe in secrets 
husbaiid¢ and wives,” said Julia, fala 
course I'll keep your secret.” 

Mrs. Franklyn hitid fetired to bed when 
her husband came hoiné. 

Fuji nawered, — _ 7 

“Well, Tylia,” said Mr. Franklyn,t 
phantly, ‘t've found the very es a 
want.”’ 

Julia looked up with altriont a seared 9x. 
pression in her face. 

‘You haven’t taken it, Laurence ?” 

y o; butl — or nie 

‘T wouldn’t do anything without oo 
ing Bes,” pleaded Julia. —_ 

“IT shall give her a pleasant a A " 
said Mr. Franklyn. “Remember, Ju, tha 
is between you and me.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Julia, beginuing to 





‘“}'¥e agreed to five 


| 


| 
| 


i 
| 


| 
| 


{ 


“Don't vou think, dear, it would be well 


enough to return to the city ?” 

“Yes, I do,’ he said. 

“Miss Julia, Mrs. Franklyn’s eighteen- 
year-old sister, clapped her hands. 

“rood, good,’’ eried she. “Now T shall 
have some sort.ofchance at morning con- 
certs and the opera again.” 

And house-hunting commenced in good 
earnest. 

But it flagged atter the first edge of en- 
thusiastie enterprise had wormofth 

None of the houses suited exactly. 

Mrs. Franklyn«leeclared that it was of no 


| 


| 


feel a little embarrassed by the amount of 
confidetice feposed in her. 

Ear!y next mornitig Mr. Franklyn went 

ndon. 

His ifs followed in the next train, 
while Miss Julia breathlessly awaited the 
crisis. 

““We shall have to live in two houses, ag 
sire asthe world,’’ said she to herwelf, 
“What idtot® these young people are !' 

Mrs, Franktyh tetufned englier than her 
sister had expected heft, with a bright, 
flushed tace. 

“Well?,’ said Julia, breathlessly. 
hundred and fifty 
dollar’ a seat for it,’ said Mrs, Frank- 
lyn. 
~«“What!” echoed Julia: “1 thought it waa 
only tive hundred !’’ 

“Well, so it was, but there's ajofhet 
party, it seeins, Very anxious “« secure thé 
10u8se, and——’’ 

“Oh, nonsense !’’ exclaimed Julia. “That 
is only the professional ruse.”’ 

“Oh, but it’s true,” persisted Bee, “for I 
saw his hat on the sideboard, and I caught 
aglimpse of his legs walking atout in the 
agent storv to see if the paint was in good 
order on the second floor. “Sol said Vd 
give fifty dollars more.” 

“And suppose the other purty—who, I 
dare say, Was the plumber or gas hitter, or 
perhaps the carpenter, come to see about 
repairs—should offer six hundred and 
twenty-five ?”’ 

“He wont, ” said Bee, confidently. ‘The 
house isn’t worth toat.”’ 

‘But T really think, Bee, darling, you'd 
better speak to Laurence.” 

“So I will,” said Bee; “this evening. He 
shall see that his wife is something more 
than a dead letter in the family. But I want 
vou to go and see the house this alternoou, 
Julia.” 

“This afternoon !"’ cried Julia. 
no time.” 

‘*Yes, we have,’’ said Beatrix, ‘just ex- 
actly time enough, if we hurry tothe sta- 
tion, and return in the last train. Quick ! 
Get your bonnet on, and don't stop to ar- 
range your trizzes.’’ 

And Julia made haste accordingly. 

The level rays of the soit sunset were 
shining into the pretty little dovble draw- 


“We've 


_ing-room of the house in M—— Square, as 


! 
| 
| 


| 
! 


use wearing out one’s shoe leather and 
teniper looking for what «could not be | 


found. 

Mr. Franklyn said it was a pity they had 
not found that out before, ‘ 

Mrs. Franklyn said that, as far as she was 
concerned, she would just as soon Stay 
Where they were. 

Mr. Franklyn retorted that anything was 
better than an indolent woman, > 

Mrs. Franklyn burst into tears, 

Mr. Franklyn wentout of the room, bang- 
Ing the door after him. 

Miss Julia declared that all men were 
brutes, and that she, for one, Dever intenud- 
ed to be married, 

“T don’t care,” Mrs. 


sobbed Franklyn, 


damp hole.” 

“Oh, Bee, how can you say so?” said Ju- 
a, (Mrs. Laurence Franklyn's biptisimal 
appellation was Beatrix );“you wereas wild 
after it as he was."’ 


“And,” added Bee, ignoriug this inter- | 
rence,” almost sbrieked Mrs. Franklyn. 


ruption, “if we have to live on the grass 
under an umbrella, shall make no turtber 
efforis,”’ 

Mr. Franklyn said the same thing, and 
Julia was just making up ber mind to 
another season of frogs and damp kitchen 
when Bee came exultantly back from the 


| cit¥ one evening, 


think. | 


“*OOh, Julia,” cried she, “I’ve seen the 
Sweetest little pein ofa bouse.”’ 
‘ > ; 
een house-hunting, eh?” said Julia, 


Who had got tea read y—the thirteenth 
vant had gone off in a huff that 


ser- 
ort. 


Wi no, not exactly house-hunting, 
“1 KnOW. IT wouldn'tdothat after Lau- 
! sShainetul behavior! But I saw the 

I Ww ¢ tin. Deo pariors, and 

Cc i v-f nm th rear! Hot and 

d water §4S—ran.e@—biths—everything 


Pshort, and the hall floor laid in those de- 
wbtful inosaic patterns of tesselated mar- 
ble? The neighborhood delightful—the 
park handy——”’ 

“And the rent?” eagerly asked Julia 

| with eyes like two blue moons. , 

i “Only five hundred a year.” 


| 
| 





taking this? Franklyn tound herself face to face w 


| stepped out of a dye-tub. 


,dars for it!’ 


Bee led her sister exuitantly into it. _ 
“Just look at those marble mantles, 
said she, ‘and the pattern of the cornices. 


And the gas-fixtures go with the house 


“Im sorry to disappoint you, but—” 

Mrs. Franklyn looked aghast. 

“You have not let the house ?”’ 

“Yes, na’am, I have. A poor lone widow 
like me has her own interests to look to; 
and the gentleman offered six hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a year, if I'd sign the 
papers at once, which,” with 4 reflective 
jook at her pockethand kerchief, “I did. 

“1 told you so,” said Julia. ; 

Mrs. Franklyn rose in great indignation, 
her voice rising accordingly. ae 

“J really think I should be justified in 
placing this inatter in the bands of the law- 


ears. And— ; y 
“Why, Bee, iny darling? 

“Taurence!”’ 

The folding doors bad opened, and ~~ 


her husband. 
“Here's the gent himself,”’ said the an: 


cient temale, who smelled as if she had 
“Which he can 


xplain.”’ 
—€ Lau- 


“You never have taken this house, 


‘Yes, I have, ny dear.”’ ‘ : 

“But I offered five hundred and fifty dol- 

“And I bave signed athree years’ [ese 
at six hundred and twenty-five !” said the 
husband, somewhat sheepishly. 

Julia burst out laughing, 

“$6,” said she, ‘your profound 
has cost you just one hundred aud twe 
five dollars per annuu.”’ 

Mrs. Franklyn began to cry. . 

“Never mind, Bee,” said Mr. Frank!y" 
soothingly. “It’sagem of a house, *'' 
way, and we'll bea happy as the da} 
long init. Ll only wish I had confics 
you about it.’ 

“And I wi—wi—wish I hadn't 

ybstinate and hateful, whimpered Be 

“Come, said Julia, “let’s make haste 
we shall lose the train !’’ he 

So the old lady in the dyed gown and aa 

| obtrusive pocket-handkerchief went one 
| and took down the “To Let.” And, 455 
| did so, she chuckled audibly. fen 

“Real estate is gone up,” said this 4° 

ish old lady. 
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The Power of Love. 


RY WILSON BENNOR. 








TIE!” Mrs Gregory Baid, puttin 
phi? 8 letter beSide her bitakfase 

j plato, “your Aunt Belle has written to 
invite you to s— for a few weeks,”’ 

“Are you very anxious to get rid of me, 
mamma ?” was the questioning answer to 
this intormation. 

“Jt will be for a few weeks only.” 

«perhaps, Mamie and Lola went for a 


w weeks.”’ : 
for ait they met Mr. Sinith and Mr. Gonza- 
lezat S——"” 

«Exactly. And am to meet Percy Bon- 
naire. He is to be at S—-with his mother, 
and Aunt Belle has been telling me all the 
winter what a splendid match he is! Mam- 
ma, I hate itall! Why can’t we live true, 
honest lives? We live beyond our means 

_sarve, crimp, end freeze, to dress well 
for aunt’s parties, and are known to set our 
hearts upon making good matches, 

“Untortionately, we were ell handsome, 
Mamie has a rich husband, nearly seventy, 
who will not allow her to give you a five- 
pound note, And look at poor Lola. Do 
vou suppose her husband is evér sober? 
Mother, there are only you and 1 left; Will 
you sell this mansion, and go into a small 
house, In the country if possible? Will 
you not pay our debts ?—and if it takes ail 
we have, I can work; I am young, and well 
educated. Let me teach, ahead anything 
ratherthan keep up this most wretched 
farce of eaSy circumstances,” 

“Have you quite concluded, Miss Greg- 
ory?” 

And Lettie knew that her outburst had 
met no response but stern dissaproval. 

She silently nibbled a piece of toast, and 
wondered what form her inother’s indigna- 
tion would take. 

There was a long silence. 

Then Mrs. Gregory remarked— 

“This day week you will meet your aunt 
atS——. 1 expressly forbid you to air any 
ot your absurd ideas for her edification. 
Her kindness to you and your sister calls 
for soine gratitude.”’ 

Then Mrs. Gregory sailed out of the 
break fast-rooin, leaving Lettie temporarily 
crushed. 

“Kindness,’”’ Lettie muttered, gathering 
upthe cups and plates. “I wonder if 
mamma really thinksthére is any kindness 
about it? Aunt is getting old, and she is 
not wealthy enough to take a lead, so she 
wants ayoung handsoine girl to hang finery 
upon and draw attention to herself. She is 
deterinined to have three handsome estab- 
lishinents to visit, where her three dearest 
nieces preside. 

“A pretty ness she has 
match-inaking so far, A  miser and a 
drunkard, And tor me, Perey Bonnaire, 
the son of ber o!dest friend, as she senti- 
mentally stvles him, and the possessor of 
his dead fathei’s fortune. I wonder if he 
will walk into Aunt Belle’s traps. Mamie 
and Lola were neices after her own heart, 
but Mr, Bonnaire will not find me ready 
to drop into his arms for the asking.”’ 

The girl drew ber tall tigure erect at this 
pointof her musing, and her large dark 
eyes burned with a scornful pride. 

She was superbly handsome in a grand 
type—brunette, queenly in form, and with 
mobile, expressive face, 

Atrue Gregory, her mother and aunt 
called her, 

“With a fall 
Stinacy!"’ the latter 
later, 

Obediently Lettie had gone to S—. 


made of her 


Gregory ob- 
month 


share of 
declared a 


Uresses provided for her hoine comfort. 

Obediently she had danced, wal ked,sung, 
and entered into the gaieties of the place. 
, we just at that point her obedience 
alled, 

Mrs. Bonnaire was at S—, a little, ineek 
woman, who worshipped her only son, and 
was evidently much influenced by the 
Stronger nature of her old schoul mates 

And Mrs. Bonnaire was quite of Aunt 
Belle's Opinion, that Lettie would make a 
queenly wife for Perey, and add greatly to 
the attraction of a splendid hoine. 

— Lettie, just here,” became unagree- 
iA, 

She accepted Mr. Bonnaire’s attentions 
Witii the same diznitied courtesy that met 





, honest employment. I 


bear making a sl¥ ti 
irust at tl . 
rior diplomacy, ’ one ge 
Ai aroused Lettie at once to rebellion, 
= sou wil tell a Bontiaire that | refuse 
Or he would pay me,” 
boldly: bay me,”’ she said, 
**Lettie, you are insane,” 
cry. 
“Lam notinsane. But I 
L insane, t win not ready to 
marry the tirst eli ’ rome 
a ow & eligible nan who Proposes 
“But you like Perey. 


was her aunt's 


: You bate told me 
z “T do like him,’ was the frank reply; 
and were hea poor man I hight soon 
learn to love him. As it is, | will not marry 
— Simply because he tas been mtluenced 
Y his tnother aud yourself ’ 
ae? h » wo propose to 
Pray Miss Gregory 
ay Mi: gory, What do vou propos 
to do.”’ L ' : ? 


“T willtell you" said Lettic sharply turn. 


ing her face, flushed with hotest pride, bee | 


beraunt. “Forsix months yore I will 
obey my mother, Then I will be twenty. 
one, and I shalt earn inv own living at some 


u 
Will not live on 


| pretense one hour longer, cheating trades- 


that is stolen by that thet 


people with false promises, wearitig feery 
ealled debt 
and = finally Iharrying toney, with no 
thought of the nian that holds ite” 
“Tndeed!’ 
Aunt Belle 


raised her eye-glasses and 


took a long look at the suberb handsome 


young girl who was only improved by her 
burst of temper, . 

‘“‘Thiideed! Suppose you go home to-mor- 
row and begin vour independent career? 
I wash my hands of you. A girl who 
would refuse Percy Bonnaire is a simple 
lunatic. And I object to lunatics.” 

“So do not I,” itwurimured Perey 
Bonnaire, rising from a seat upon the wide 
poren, from which he heard every word of 


, the foregoing couversation. 


| beauty, her 


| serted it in the height of the 


Obediently she had worn the handsome , than betore, and 


‘“Sodo not lI. | loved that girl for her 
queenly dignity, her quiet 
maidenly modesty. But now—I"'l win her, 
if it takes ten years to do it.” 

The next day Aunt Belle politely in- 
formed inquiring friends that Miss Gregory 


had been obliged to return tothe citv unex. | 
| sake? 
| mv wealth if it weighs in your resolution, 
| turns the scale against ie, net for me. | 
and the waves | 
| ine, Lettie. do not turn 
| into my eyes. Tell me you do not love me, 


pectedly, and softened the tidings of her 
refusal for Percy Bonnaire, already pre- 
pared to receive them, 

Society has no gaps, 
closed over Lettie’s place, while she was 
meeting her mother’s storm of indignation, 
Mamie's astonishinent and Lola’s tearful 
regrets, 


the sisters said. 
And Lettie wondered if they were stones 


that they could prefer their own golden. | 
chained slavery to any honest indepen- , ; 
pride dictated, 


dence, 

Life was not exactly a bed of roses for 
Lettie in the next six months. 

But at the end of that time Mrs. Gregory 


broke up housekeeping and went to live in 
Lola's splendid home, while acquaintances 
were informed that “dear Lettie had accep- 
ted an invitation to visit somne old friends.”’ 

Which being translated into fact meant 
that “dear Lettie had gone as inusic teacher 
in a ladies seminary.” 

Nobody seemed able to answer Percy 
Bonnaire’s polite inquiries regarding Let- 
tie’s exact address. 

“It would be too dreadful to 
know that Lettie is teaching for a 
the fainily agreed. 

But one day, in an unguarded 
Lola mentioned the name of a 
Lettie’s opinion of the same. 

That was enough. 

Absenee had made Perey more of a lover 
with an excuse for his 
nother, the young favorite of society de- 
wiiter fes- 


” 


living, 


moment, 
town, and 


| tivities. 


the advances of any of her annt’s gentle- | 
en friends, but she was resolutely deter- | 
Inined that she would not aid in any of the | 


schemes to catch the wealthy man,who was | 
upon 
' ant hours, 


admired of ali the matrons with daughters 
“pon their hands, 

She liked Perey Bonnaire well; liked to 
hear his tales of travel that were vividly 
‘old, without egotism; liked to dance 
With hin; liked to drive when his firm 
hand held the reins; to ride with his suberb 
tack horse beside her own hired steed. 
Bs, she steeled her heart against any 

4ariner emotions, 
wht She felt it throb with’a pleasant thril! 
haneeeeen saw bis tall manly figure and 
Ndsome face approaching her, she re- 
einbered that he was a “great match, 
ane checked all cordiality in her quiet 


s'eeting, 


lr 
p mae her aunt remonstrated, 


and 


\s ‘d Out to her that she had attracted 
rw haire, and, by a ittle 0 
ght coinplete her conques 
; ® pecause ti tner 
ireply, “and I ain not hus 


y 


enn ) yet after all, she was playing her 
asked you! ' her aunt thought, when Percy 
Gren, Permission to pay his address to Miss 
en) >): , ‘She bas won him by her maid 
nly dignity.” 
tha hen she triumphantly told Lettie 
onor paid to her, she could not for 


And Lettie, utterly unconscious of the | 
spur she had given to the love she rejected, | 


was cainly walking in the path she had 
chosen, with a conscience and a purse that 
was honestly if not heavily filled. 

She loved children, and by her love was 
guided to instruct them patiently. 


Her musical education was very 


thorough for one so young, and she Was | 
conscientious in the discharge of all her | 


duties. 


| 
Not too heavily taxed, she enjoyed her | 


intervals of rest and leisure the more that 
she earned them faithtully. oe 
And if she thought of her old life, it) was 
gretfullyv. 
"Fis Demers of Percy Bonnaire, whilst it 
never haunted her, was yet one of the few 
which her thoughts dwelt pleas- 
when by his own Winsome 
and interesting conversation he 


yurtesyv 
- 8 of her own 


had wooed her to forgetfulness 
stern determinations. 

l think be was in her thoughts one raw 
March day, when she started for the daily 
walk she made a_health-preserving duty. 

Wrapped in ber long warm shaw! of rich 
colors, with a searlet bird’s wing In her 
rich b ack hat, she looked like an Eastern 


princess. oo 
She walked well, ith a springing slep 
\ ; Ia eu 
and erect graceful figure, and Perey 
7 . { > WS agrt gar 
Jonnaire, seeing her before she suspected 
his presence wondered anew at her 
| nee, 
te LIL V. , 
rv) ‘ ~ is p j is 
ver, 
Then he was doting bs hat asthe great 
teken ol yl ii recognition. 


dark eves wave 
' 

It was g! id 
1 nprepared, 


} 


Lettie forgot to school her 


| thoughtot again rejecting bis suits 


| you would spare me the pain of this—that | 
| you were only my friend not 


j you 
| straining pride too 


| of mv Sore heart where it will never grieve 


“You'll have such a dreadful life, dear,” | you.” 


let haim | 


‘ content of their lives. 


EVENING POST. 


- _ — ~ 


face, and never in crowded saloon had 
Percy met such cordial greeting, such true 
Pleasure in sintle and vince 

He turned his Steps inte the path she 
trod, and they wandered down the lanes, 
ineeting only an occas onal villager, and 
talking with hearty enjoyment of the world 
Solar from thei, 

A week later Lettie wondered what on 
earth Mt. Bonnaire found to detain him at 
) oer 

He bad conjured up a fiction of purchas- 
Ing Some land; but whatever his other 
engagements night be, he was invariably 
somewhere on the route of Lettie’s daily 
walk. j 

“He can’t mean to yropose to ime again 1’ 
the girl thought. “Him mother would faint 
With horror it be tuarried a music teacher,” 

And vet Lettie’s heart trembied as she 





She wished lid would go awav after an- 
other, week passed: but before the month j 
was over She knew that when hie did go, he 
would leive a bitter void in ber heart. 

He had broken down the barriers of her 
pride, and she knew she loved him. 

It was chararteristic of her mature that 
She nade no attempt at sel fideception,. 

As frankly as she had owned ber liking, 
she now looked her love in the face. 

She covered it with a stern expression 
when Perey Bonnaire, in the cool lane 
where he met her, in April's fitful sun- 
Shine, renewed his proposal, 

She heard him, with her face locked fast 
ina cold determination, by a mighty effort 
of will, 

But her lover noted that the face was 
ashy white, and the little hands tightly 
lovked together. 

“T had hoped,” she sid, 








quietly, “that | 
my -lover.”* | 
means loving you | 


more | 


“Loving you 
ever!” he replied, and tuere was no 
complaints in his grave, earnest voice, 

“T know,” be continued, “why you once 
inet a similar proposal by «a refusal. Un- 
fortionately for iny love Tam wealthy, and 
are proud. But, Lettie, is it) not 
greatly, to ship- 
wreck the happiness of two lives for its 
[love you) wholly, and T know 


once, 


But if vou love 
frou ome. Look 


want no unwilling bride. 


and I will leave you and carry the burden 


Lettie looked as she was bidden, into the 
large, dark eyes, full of true love and 
manly pleading. 

Twice her lips moved to frame the lie her 


Then ber eves drooped, her lips treinbled, 
and the soft flush crept to her round 
cheeks, 

“T cannot lie to you, Per@y,’’ she said in 
a low clear voice, “I do love you!” 

Her pride was no defence after that con- 
tession, 

In vain she argued and pleaded her pov- 
erty, bis mother’s opposition. 

He would not have a grand wedding 
either, but in the quiet village led bis bride 
to church, 

And Aunt Belle pettishly declares that 
she “does not see what Lettie went isto 
heroies for, and tiade such a fuss, when of 
course she intended to marry Perey Bon- 
naire from the first.’ 

‘the proud, loving husband, the tender, 
faithful wite, however, know better and 
there IS no cloud of distrust upon the pure 





For Perey knows well that it was by the 
power ol love aud love alone, he won his 
bride and not beeause he was In society 
eves “a good match.” 

> 
saves his girl is 


WHEN a young tian 


“Cworth her weight in gold he is: tet 
putting avery high = valuation upon her 
unless She isavery heavy girl, Ato this 


rating 120 pounds of girl would be worth 
only about 830,000, and any young tnan who | 
doesn’t think his best yirl worth more than | 
$30,000, ought to be kieke d elear over the 
front gate by an infuriated parent and have | 
the dog set after hint. 
—<_— . | 
At Death's Door. 
Richards, of South 
Mich., gives us, under the date of June 
l4th, ISSZ, the following account of wuhoat 
Compound Oxygen did for an old lady sev- 
enty vears old, who a year ago, was at 
death's door: 
“Compound 


Haven, | 


Rev. J. H. 


Oxygen has done a tine 
work herein the person of an old) lady 
near seventy. Sne hada pulimopary attacé 
coughed incessantiv and became greatly re- 
duced—in fact, was completely  prostrated. 
The physicians said that they could do ne 
tnore for ber and that her end was at hand. 
She used, after this, one Treatinent and was 
so much relieved that s.¢e could endure life. 
But in twoor three mouths she was ayain 
at death's door. Her family were called in 


to sav farewell, and she gave them her 
dying charge. But not really dying one of 
the daughters asked if the Cotmpound 
Oxyyen had ceased to do her good. ‘Opiaf! 
no. she replied, ‘but I have been without 
it for Some Lite. A treatment was itnitse 
fiately | read This was about one yea! 
ive , a i i irypre ‘ ) “ | 

cures in ¢ msumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis, Asthina, ete., and a wide rang: 


free. Ad 
1109 and 


be sent 


of chronic (ise ises, will 
& PALEN 


DRS. STARKEY 
Phila, 


dress, 


1111 Girard St., 


& Co, 


| est all, while never long enough to 


' 
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New Publications: 
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T. B. Petersor & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
have just published tois day, ‘*The Sur- 
geon's Daughter,’’ being the sixth volume 
oftheir pew and cheap edition of “The 
Waverly Novels,"" by Sir Waiter Scott, 
which will, be. pompleted in twenty 
weekly, volliines,6ach Vvolutne being anoy 
complete in itself. Itia sold at low 
price of tifteen cents a volume,or three dol- 
lars will pay for the full and eomplete 
set. 

“The Life of Paul.” Rev. D. H. Taylor, 
one of the most finished and scholarly of 
the younger inembers of the Bostop clorey, 
is the author of “Life of Paul,”’ now in 
em of D. Lothrop & Co, “Echoes from 

lompital and White House,” isan intensely 
interesting story of the noble part taken if 
the events of the late war bya brave 
Christlan woinah. Rev. E. As d, the 
popular writer of books for boys, has writ- 
en what ts destribed usa most fascinatiny 
book, published under the tithe of “A 
Aboatd for the Lakes and Mountains; * Thd 
exploits of Ralph and Rick, the heroes af 
the story, rollocking lads, will be , follow 
with interest, D. Lothrop & Co., 
ton. 

Cassell & Co., of New York, have insued 
a very interesting, but concise life of **Mar- 
tin Luther, the Reformer,’ transtated from 
the German of Julius Koestlin. It) gives 
the inain facts of his tiie works, and ina 
brief space telling them in an unusually 
entertaining way. For those who wou 
like to gain a good idea of Luther, withol 
spending undue time over it, we can coin, 
mend this book, For sale by Lippincott 
Price W cents. 


MAUAZINES. 


In the way of a inagazine for those tond 
of flowers, there is nothing published any- 
where better than Vicks Jtlustrated 
Monthly. Every nuinber contains enough 
of interest lo pay well for a years sub 
seription, Jaimes Viek, Rochester, New 
York, Price $1.25 per year. 

The Christinas Wide Awake, ot extra vize, 
just at hand, isa refined and very veaut- 
ful number, sure to be earefully treasured 
in the family for years. The Frontismece., 
by Lungren, Isthreefold, and desizued as 
an iilustration for Mise Wilkius’ poem On 
Christinas Day. Sophie May follows with 
A Christinas Breeze. Then comes Facing 
the World, by Mrs, Dinah Mulock-Cratk ; 
its illustrations are by Miss Dowie. George 
MacDonald has a charming poem,A Child’ « 
Make- Believe, with several illustrations vw 
charining, by Garrett. Some Curious Cat 
Music, by Elizabeth Abercrombie, bas an 
Irresistible tull page drawing of cats. set to 
inusic, by “Boz' Then comes the open- 
ing ¢hapter of A Brave Girt, by Eligabeth 
Stuart Phelps, The Wide Awake seriais 
promise to be of great excellence thm year, 
There isa delightful Wonder Story for tt. 
tle folks, In No-Man's Land, by EF. S, 
Brooks, illustrated with dainty pictures, 
There is a jolly paper of winter sports, en: 
titled A Canadian Carnival, with spirited 
drawings. Then there is The Patehwork 
School, by Miss Wilkins. There are three 
ayes Of inusic—Baerman’s setting of Lord 
foughton's (ood Night and Good Morn- 
ing. And after all this, there coines the C, 
Y. F. R. U. Reading Course,a whole tainily 
inagazine in itself, and other good things. 
Only $2.50 4a vear. D. Lothrop & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Boston, Mass, 


While the other leading waganines of the 
day fill their chosen fields, and = fill them 
well, Dio Lewis’ Monthly reins in one ex- 
clusively itsown, Little atteation is given 
to illustration, but the tnatter and the way 
of serving it up, have everything to com- 
mend, The articles are nmutmerous, by 
leading writers, of such a nature as to inter- 
weary 
number is particu 


any. The December 
trying to 


lariv readable. Instead of 
enumerate it excellences, we Suggest that 
our readers send for a copy and see for 
themselves, 25 cents a number. Published 


| at 64 and 71 Bible House, New York, 


“Poems and Swedish Translations,’’ by 
Frederick Peterson. This volume euntains 
original poems a translation of 


Tegner’s “Axel,”’ which ranks next to 


| “PF rithiot’s Sayga,’’ by the saine author, and 


Ivrical poems trom Franzen, von 
traun, Bottigerand Runeberg, and other 
prominent Swedish writers. The poems 


| with the éxeeption of “Axel,” are all short, 
and are 


tinarked with much feeling and 
poetic beauty. It is seldom indeed that we 
have met with a book of poeins containing 
more grace and sweetness. The volume is 
beantifully bound and printed. Peter Paul 
& Bros., Publishers, Butfalo, New York. 


For sale by Porter & Coates. Price 
$1.58. 
> - 
| bad a severe attack of gravel and kid- 


ney trouble; was unable to get a wedicine 
or doctor tocure me until To used Hop 
Litters, and they cured ine in a short time, 


\ Distinguished Lawyer of Wayne Co.,, 
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the very second Delore sib WAM “aught Dy 

the locomotive and killed. It is well to 

know that this brave woman did not die 

in vain: the child escaped with a few 

| bruises, 
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‘Dur Uoung Folks. 


 DOROTHY'S DOLL. 








BY HENRY FRITH. 





T was Dorothy Vernon's birthday. 

A birthday was a great event in the 

Vernon family,I can assure you—looked 

‘orward tw for dave betore,and talked of for 
months afterwards 

Many pretty presents were discovered on 
that day, and every one of the dolls was 
asked to tea, 

There were no fairies asked that I aim 
aware of—only all the dolis, and the little 
girl who lived next deor; and yet one 
would think that some good fairy must 
have been left out, or otherwise offended, 
or Dorothy never would uave been given 
an Obstinate Doll. 

Such a present! 

To be sure papa bought her, and be may 
have known neo better, indeed he probably 
chose her because she was the sinartest in 


the shop, and the owner of curly brown | 


hair and blue eyes. 

He chose her for these, and for her pretty 
pink frock, without the least regard for her 
nore sterling qualities of which perhaps he 
was hardly qualified to judge. 

Dorothy would never have been taken jn 
like that. 

True,when she first saw hershe screamed 
with delight, but only an instant's investi- 


gation convinced her of the deplorable 
fact that the doll was as stif as «8 
poker. 


There she stood, bolt upright, stniling in 
that bland and continuous way that only 


very obstinate people can. e 
peramnbulator, 


She would not sit| in her 
she would not sitin a cushion, she would | 
not cuddle up when she was nursed, and 


she was much too lony for her cradle, 

All these nice things had been prepared 
for her, and yet she would have none of 
thet. 

As for shaking hands,and inaking friends 
with the other dolis,it was not lo be thought 
of for a iminute,. 


She stuck out ber hands as stiffly as she 
could, and would not) condescend in the 
least. 

Now the truth was,the doll was of- 
fended. 

Sho was disgusted at her lot in 
life. 


When she had been standing in the doll- 
shop she bad formed a pretty shrewd idea 
of the difference between poverty and 
wealth, for her place had been near the 
window, and she bad seen toany a band- 
somely-dressed lady pass by, sometimes 
on foot and sometitnnes ina carrirge. And 
thoughts came to the doll. 

“The ladies in the carriage are the ones I 
adinire,”’ she remarked ; “they have such 


sweet faces; they are almost as pretty as) 


dolls. If ever I tnove trom my station, I 
hope it will be to go and live with one of 
them.” 

“Supposing you are carried away by one 
of those begyar-children,” said a sharp lit 
tle Jack-in-the-box who lived in the same 
window; “you can't help where you ay 
be taken, You have nothing to do with it 
in the least. The fat old womnan who lives 
opposite inighe buy you, 
away, and what will become of your fine 
fancies then?" 

“} night break,’ said the doll) with 
dignity, “but [ would never bend. T would 
not consent to take a meal inside that 
house,or to soil my dress by sitting on their 
chairs.”’ 

“You are a great deal too 
the Jack-in-the-box ; ‘you want a 
your sawdust taken out.”’ 
~ Jack-in-the-box was wonderfully clever, 
and always juinped at the root of tuings at 
once, 

It was true, he did not see half as much 
of the world as did the wax doll, who 
passed all her tine at the window looking 
out! 

W hat he “aw of the world, he 
minute—in a hightning-flash; you 
think he had hardly time to take it 
the fact was, when he was locked 
box, he thought. 

The litthe doll bad no more time for ad- 
vice or observatiou, for just at that minute 


proud,” 
little of 


saw ina 
wveuld 
in, but 


two people entered the box to buy; the one | 


was an elegant lady, dressed in satin) and 
furs,the other was a stout middle-aged-inan 
in a large rought great coat. 

All the little dolls were silent ina =omin- 
ute, and looking out to see who would be 
chosen. 

The rough-looking man chose the doll 
with the pink frock, saying he thought it 
would be just the thing for bis little girl, 
and the elegant lady chose a hideous Japan- 
ese doll, which bad always been the laugh- 
ing-stock of the shop. ; 

“It's so quaint,’ she said; ‘there really 
is soine character in that!" 

The pink doll heard her, and nearly 
guashed her teeth with rage. 

She was tied up in a brown paper parcel, 
and put head first into the gentleman's 
preat coat pocket. 


There was a situation for a young 
lady! 

Jack-in-the-box was chosen too, that he 
tinight comfort little Roger whose birthday 
it was not. 

I] ain a most w said the 

! ig Of tl t i 
siways have as ung 
ones 1 bave bee: Lesti ranges 
before now. Shall | teil vou alout the par- 


cel of cakes that once lived here—ali sisters 


with round taces just alike ?’ 

“No, thank you; I don’t wish to hear 
any of your vulgar stories,’ answered the 
doll. 


and take you | 


said | 


up in his | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


“Ob, I could tell you nicer things than 
that,’’ wenc ou the ket; “wouldn't you 
like to bear about the fairy-book who lived 
here, and who told me all histales? or 
about the aailor child who jumped about 
and pretended he wasat sea? I can tell 
vou, I get amusement out of what I see of 
| the world,”’ 
| “The world!" said the 
sees of the world in this dark 
ing !"’ 

Kut this she said to herself, for you must 





doll; 
shining lin- 


| 


‘much he | 


understand that she was much too cross and | 


suiky to speak aloud, 


The Jack-in-the-box heard all the 
ales, and he stored them up to tell 
again. 


At last they got home to the house, and 
this is where iny story really should have 
begun. 

Dorothy's birthday was beirg carried out 
in state. 

| Alli her presents were spread out upon 
| the table—the doil's chair, and peraimmbula- 
tor, and cradle, all were there, and every- 
thing was ready forthe doll papa was to 
bring. 

But what a disappointment it was when 
the doll was found Ww care tor none of these 
things, to fit into nothing, not to bend in 
the least! 

Jack-in-the-box did all he could — he 
sprang in aud outof his box to make the 
children laugh. 

But Dorothy was so disappointed, in fact, 
she almost cried, 

She had blue eyes, had 
shock of auburn hair. 

She had a pretty dimple in her face when 
| she laughed, and a pleasant old-fashioned 
/way about ber, although she was only 

five. 
| Most people 


Dorothy, and a 


I think would have liked 


Dorothy, and she looked like a girl who 
was fond of dolis, 
|} Yetdolly could not faney her, because 
' she had a patch at the elbow of her very 


worn blue frock, 

Tea time came at last, and the dolls were 
to have a teast, 

A little doll’s tea-set was spread out; at 
the t& p of the table was a tiny-soup-tureen 
full of custard, and the dishes were full of 
chocolate-creains, apples cut up into quar- 
ters, and mixture of jam and milk. It was 
a beautiful feast! 

There were something like seventeen 
COUTSOS, 

All the little children sat round and en- 
joyved it, and eacb one had a doll on her 
knee, 

Some of the dolls were old, and their 
clothes were a gvod deal too sinall for them, 
but both the children and they were as 
inerry a8 merry could be, 

“All this is very common,” said the new 
doll, turning up her nose ; “1 suall not join 
this feast.”’ 
| And sure enough, when she was brought 
| to the table she stuck outas stiff asa post, 
and first leaned back in her chair looking 
like a positive martyr, and then suddenly 
| tipped over, unable to keep up that uncom- 











| fortable position very long, and fell right 
over into the soup-tureen of custard, 
This was too mach for Dorothy. 
Doliy had been trying enough before, 


| but now this last act of ill-temper spoilt 
all. 
| ‘Tie custard was upset all over the cloth, 
and the appearance of the feast was quite 
| gone. 

Dorothy fairly gave way, and did a thing 
unheard ofinthe annals of the Vernon 


family —burst into tears on her birth- 
day. 
The children were all alarmed. Even 


| 'Toddie the youngest was shocked. 
He said, looking round at the other chil- 
dren— 
“Dollothy’s Klying !”’ 
What would have been the end of that 
| party I do not know, only the door opened 
and the honsehold fairy came in—I mean 
the dear good aunt, who always made 
everything right. 
“What is the matter?" she said, “erying 


Spe 


| The duty of the shaftmen is to keep this in 


ee 











on a birthday ? why,such 4 thing was ever | 


heard of ?” 

“Oh, auntie }" cried Dorothy, “it’s the 
dolly ! she is so disagreeable, she won't do 
anvthing she’s told. She tumbies — oft 
| her chair, and she's too big tor her cradle, 


| 
| and altogether she's as Obstinate «as can 


| be.’’ 

“Let me see her,"’ said her aunt; 
ves, sheis very stiff! She ought to be 
called Sophonisba if she holds herself like 
that. 

“Whatever is the matter with 
yes, I see; she has got ever so much 
inside her! 

“She is stuffed so dreadfully tight, and 
that is what makes your dolly so very 
| stift.’’ , 
| ‘Then auntie sat down, with her neat lit 
| tle work things, all the children watching 

her, and clip, clip, went the bright scissors, 


her—-oh 
bran 


“ah, | 


| and the stuffing was let out at the elbows | 


| and knees, andthen a few firm stitches 


nade all right again, and Dolly could bend | 


| about as inuch as you please. 

She could not be stiffany more, 

She could curl round ecotntortably 
her cradle, she could drive out in the 
perambulator and take the air, she could 
sit up to the table and be sociable with the 
other dolls; there was no end tothe things 
she could do. 

Everybody was pleased with her,and 
y nice si ‘as ind she | { sive Te 
easure fe than n si 


j ‘ | 
1 proud 


was stifla 
—>_ i ee 
The opinion of the people has been fully 
confirmed by wide spread experience that 
Dr. Buil’s Cough Syrup isthe best and 
cheapest reimnedy for Coughs, Colds, Sore 
| Throat, Asthina, ete, 


in 


DOWN IN A COAL-MINE. 


RY J.C. 





PUSCAPES! Yes, sir; I've bad one or 
two near Shaves; and I don’t suppose 
there’s a nan on the colliery but what 

could say the same.”’ 

The speaker was a bardy, toilworn coal- 
miner, who had coime to see me on some 
business. 

And many is the thrilling tale which, by 
considerable pressure—for be it known that 
inost of these nen think lightly and speak 
but little of their dangers—the country par- 
son may extract from his ‘“fellow-men in 
black" ainong the coal-pits. 

“Yes, sir; I've had one or two. Oncel 
was let down into the sump in eight feet of 
water.”” 

This man was a shaftman, 


The shaft, a8 you know—or perbaps you 
don't know—is the circular perpendicular 
to the hori- 


well by which access is gaine 
wntal beds of coal lving at various depths 
below the surface. 

The depth of the shaftin various mines 
ranges from tens to hundreds of fathoms, 





repair. ; 
Often their work must be done sitting 
with one leg through a loop attached to the 





steel-wire rope ‘by which they are drawn 
up and down, or standing on a simple scaf- 
fold hung tothe side of the shaft; anda 
nan needs a stout heart and a steady nerve 
to work placidly, suspended over a chasm 
a hundred fathoins deep. 

The ordinary mode, Lewever, of journey- 
ing up and down the shaft is in the cage,an 
iron structure open at two sides,steddied in 
its course by two grooves, which fit in two 


wooden guides extending the whoie 
depth, and tixed to the sides of the 
Shaft. 


I must also explain that the sump is the 
very bottom of the shaft. 

The shaft is sunk a few 
than the lowest seam of coal 
worked. 

Into this lowest part of the shaft, euphon- 
jously termed the suinp, the water which 
oozes froin the sides of the shaft finds its 
way, and is constantly being pumped out, 
to prevent the flooding of the pit. 

How ainan could be let down into the 
sump and escape alive, seemed a inystery 
to ine. 

“How on earth did vou get out ?”’ asked 
I.” ‘I suppose they drew the cage up at 
once ?”’ 


lower 
being 


fathoms 
that is 





“Never,’’ said the shaftman. ‘The en- 
gineiman, by inistake or accident, ran her 
right down into the suinp, and there she 
stuck, while the other cage was right up at 
the pulleys. The engine power was lost, 
and he couldn’t get her up.’”’ 


— 











a space of onlya few inches between the 
edge of the tuband the balks of timber 
placed crosswise to support the roof of the 

coal-seain ; thus, the inen must keep their 

— down to the level of the edge of the 
ub. 

“On one occasion,” said my informant, 
“three of us were crouched down in atub. 
The pony was going ata walk up a slight 
rise. I can't tell you how it bappened, but 
I must have raised iny bead unconsciously 
above the level ofthe tub. 1 felt my fore- 
head tonech a crossbeain in the roof, and be- 
fore I bad time to reflect, 1 knew that 1 was 
in fatal peril. 

“The forward movement of the tub 
jammed my head between the beam and 
the edge of the tub. I gave myselt a 
wrench, trying to get free; but could 


not 

*“*All this of course in a fraction 
of a second, and gave myself up as 
dead. 

‘Now comesthe most wonderful part. 
At the very time my head touched the 
roof, in the very crisis of my agony my 
mind, when the whole situation flashed on 
me, the pony sto ° 

“No one. had eed it or spoken to it. I 
had uttered no cry. 

“The pony stopped. I drew down ty 
head, and crouched almost fainting in the 
tub. 

“My life was saved. I never told my 
companions until we came out, when they 
reinarked how pale I looked, 

“For weeks, whenever I went dowr the 
pit, I was almost unnerved by this terrible 
recollection. 

“And I tell you, sir, I’ve read of drown- 
ing people seeing us at a glance all the past 
scenes and doings of their lives—I never 
thought much of it—but I tell you, every 
scene and deed of iny life seeined to come 
before me in a flash of light. I saw every- 
thing. 

“T nave never forgotten, and shall never 
forget, the teeling of that day. 

“How it wasthat pony stopped and inv 
life was saved, I can't say; but if it wasn’t 
Providence, I don’t know what else it can 
be.’’ 

A similar iniraculoas escape was told me 
by one of the managers of a pit. 

“T was down making a survey, with a iman 
and a young assistant. 

“We sat down to rest side by side, our 
backs against the wall of the coal. The man 
was sitting on iny right hand, the assistant 
on mny leit. 

“After we had sata few seconds, the 
assistant, with no apparent reason, got up 
and went and sat atthe other end of the 
row, next to the man. 

‘*He bad no sooner sat down, than, with- 
out any warning, a huge inass of stone 
crashed down from the roof cn to the 
very spot where the assistant bad been sit- 


“Then how did you escape?’ I asked 
breathlessly. ting! 

“Why,” he answered with a grim smile, “Part of it grazed iny arin, but did no in- 
“T had to get out the way they catch spar- | jury. 


rows at Gateshead.”’ 

“How’s that?” 

“The best way I could. I 
get out of the cage. 

“There was only just rooin to squeeze up 
between the cage and the side of the sump, 
and I climbed up by the timbers to the top 
of the water. 

I was near done when I got out, and then 
I had to travel round about and get out by 
a stapple. 

“It wastwo hours before I got home. 
The engineman was nearly off his head. 
They were all sure 1 was killed, and were 
secking about how to get the cage up 
again.”’ 

“Wasn't itawful going down?" I said 
“Didn't you lose your head ?” 

“IT can tell you it was, The cage came 


managed to | 


down with a run, and clashed into the wa- 
ter like aclap of thunder,” 
“What did vou think?’ I asked. “I 


wonder you kept your senses.”’ 

“Well,” he said,‘‘I knew what was going 
to happen, when I felt her going. The wa- 
ter caine in on me, and I knew there was 
eight feet above ine; and J thought, ‘well, 
it's a queer thing if I’ve come down hereto 
be drowned.’ 

“T had iny thick leather jacket on; and I 
swallowed a lotof water; but I scrambled 
out somehow. Butit wasa near thing, I 
can tell you.”’ 

“Oh,” he continued, 
things happen. 

“Once, another man and Io were drawn 
upover the pulley. That's notthe big 
pulleys, you Know, sir; but the little 
wheel with the small rope, a few feet above 
the shaft, which we use for sbaft-work. 
Thisother man and I had been at work, 
Sitting in the loops hanging on the rope; 
and when the engine drew us up again,she 
‘ran away,’ and drew us right over the pul- 
ley. 

“Atleast, I went over; and the other | 
man hung onthe other side, balancing. 
My hands were cut with the wheel; but I 





“there are qveer 


held on till they got us down. But it was 
aroughish ride, was that. Well, good- 
night, sir.’ 

I wondered bow imany lives this man 


had, and how he could go away so cheer- 
fully to ineet day by day the peril of his 
toll. 

The following may show that gratitude to 


a Higher Power is oftener felt than ex- 
pressed to the outer world. 

Pardon a little preliminary detail. 

Squar ibs. n four wheels, running 
rain-ilnpes along th yvorKings of the pit, 
are used for drawing the cals to the 
| Shaft. 

On some occasions, as when going to a 
| distant part of the workings, one or two 
tubs will be drawn bya pony, each tub 


carrying perbaps four nen. 


hen tie seams are low, there will be | 


***4 near shave for you,’ we said to the 
assistant. 

‘*sTt was a near shave,’ he replied, some- 
what nervously. 

“We went on with our work. Perhaps 
we spoke lightly ; but I believe not one of 
us could have said all he thought.”’ 

me eee 

KINDNESS TO ANIMALS.— There is a 
salient feature in the Norwegian character, 
writes a traveler in the country, that ought 
to be recorded—kindness to domestic ani- 
mals, which are here treated as the friends 
rather than the slaves of man. Asa result, 
vicious horses are unknown; foals follow 
their dams at work in the fields or on the 
road as soon as they have sufficient strength, 
and thus gently accustom themselves to 
harness. I heard of a foal trying to torce 
its head intoa collar in imitation of its 
mother. Horses are trained to obey the 
voice rather than the hand; check-reins are 
not used, and the whip, if carried at all, is 
seldom used. Greatcare is taken not to 
overload carts, especially in the case of 
young horses, and consequently a broken 
knee is rarely seen, and the animals con- 
tinue fat, in good condition and capable of 
work, till the advanced age ot twenty-five 
to thirty years. So taine are the Norwegian 
horses and cows, that they will allow a 
casual passer-by to caress them while they 
are lying down. Even domestic cats will 


| approach a boy with confidence, knowing 


that no chasing or worrying awaits them. 
One very hot day I met an old woman 
holding up an umbrella to carefully screen 
what I thought to bea little child at her 
side froin the scorching rays of the midday 
sun, while her own head was covered just 
by a handkerchief. In driving by I tried 
to catch a glimpse of her charge, and found 


| to iny great surprise that the object ot her 


care wrs a fat black pig. The question of! 
slaughtering animais has lately been 

romiently brought forward. In this the 
Norwegians show us a good exainple; they 
never use the knife without first stunning 
the animal. Inthe above remarks I ain 
alluding to the country districts of Norway; 
in the towns the natural characteristics be- 
coine modified, even theugh under these 
conditions kindness to animals is still re- 
inarkable. 


—_ 

NEVER !nake a proinise which you do not 
intend to fulfil. 

Te * i enel = 

COLORLESS AND COLD.—A young £2 
leeply regretted that she was so coloriess 
and cold. Her face was too white, and he! 
hands and feet felt as though the blood did 
not circulate. After one bottle of Hop Bit- 
ters had been taken she was the rosiest and 


| healthiest girl in the tow», with a vivacity 


and cheerfulness ot mind gratifying to her 
friends. 
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THE TWO MYSTERIES. 





We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so deep and 
etill; 

The folded bands, the awful calm, the cheek so pale 
and chill ; 

The tds that will not Mf again, though we may cali 
and call ; 

The strange white solitude of peace that settles over 
all. 


We know not what jt means, dear, this desolate heart 
pain ; 

This dread to take our daily way, and walk in it 
again, 

We know not to what sphere the loved who leaves us 
KO, 

Nor why we're leftto wonder stil, nor why we do 
not know, 


But this we know; our loved and dead, if they 
should come this day— 

Should come and ask us, ‘‘What is life?*’ not one of 
us could say. 

Life is a mystery as deep as even death can be: 

Yet oh, how sweet it is to us, this life we live and 
see! 


Then might they say —these vanished ones—end 
blessed is the thought, 

**So death is sweet to us, beloved! though we may 
tell you naught; 

We may not tell it to the quick—this mystery tof 
death— 

Ye may not tell us, if ye would, the mystery of 
breath.*’ 


The child who enters life comes not with knowledge 
or intent, — 
Bo those who enter death must go as little children 
sent. 
Nothing is known, 
head ; 
And as life is to the living, so death is to the dead 
eR 
FUN FOR CHRISTMAS. 


But I believe that God is over- 





MONG the many different games which 

are played at Christmas-time, there is 
none better knewn or more of a favorite 
than‘that of Forfeits. The many resources 
to bring home a forfeiture are illimitable, 
and when it is considered what merriment, 
what rounds of laughter some of these pro- 
voke, we sometimes wonder that this game 
is not played more than it is in this country. 
In England it is universal, but here, when 
the crycomes from the youngsters at a 
Christmas party, ‘‘Oh, let us have a good 
game !’’ there is generally a simultaneous 
cry of, ‘‘What shall we play?’’ and it too 
often happens that herdly any one present 
knows the proper way of playing one of the 
many really enjoyable games by which the 
greatest number of forfeits can be realized, 
and when it comes to ‘‘crying off the for- 
feits,’’ a still greater ignorance is shown. 
In this latter respect, in order to asssist our 
young (and old) friends, we append a 
few. 

We will suppose the momentous question 
has been asked, ‘‘Here is a pretty thing— 
what shall be done to the owner?’ They 
may then be sentenced as follows : 

Hop round the room three times without 
stopping. 

Repeat the alphabet back wards. 

Rub one hand on your forehead, and at 
the same time strike the other on the chest 
without changing the motion of either for 
an instant. 

To keep silence and preserve a serious 
face for five minutes whatever your com- 
panion may do to cause you to laugh. 

Pay acompliment, and undo it after- 
wards, to every one present. 

Kiss yourself. This is done with the aid 
of a mirror. 

To be blindfolded, and then ted with 
cold water until you guess who is feeding 
you. 

Say five flattering things to the lady you 
love. 

Call your true love’s name up the chim- 
ney. 

Bow to the prettiest, kneel to the wittiest, 
and kiss the one you love bests 

Put two chairs back to back, take oft your 
shoes, and jump cover them. (The fun con- 
sists in a mistaken idea that the chairs are 
to be jumped over, whereas it is only the 
shoes. ) 

Kiss the candlestick. When ordered to 
do so you politely request a lady to hold the 
candle for you. As soon as she has it in 
her hand she is supposed to be the candle- 
stick, and you, of course, kiss her. 

Take the blind man’s choice. 


to the wall; one behind makes signs suit- 
able to a kiss, a pinch a box on the ear,and 
then demands whether the first, second, or 
third be preferred ; whichever it happens to 
be, is given. 

“Poor Baby.”” (For 
the wretched victim seat himself in 


a gentleman.) Let 
the 


tre of the room, wrapped in a shawl. Then 


ceb 


each lady in the company is to take him | 


something in a spoon, and, while feeding 
him, speak to him in beby language, as, 


*‘Tits-ums-wopsy-wopsy ! take ums gruelly 
gruelly !"’ 


Femininities. 


News Notes. 





The Old Bachelor. (For a gentleman.) 
Let the miserable being sit in the middle of 
the room, and, while threading a needle, 
continue to reapeat, ‘‘Oh,the inconvenience 
of a single life !"’ 

The Knight of the Rueful Countenance. 


How to treata wife—Treat her to a new 
dress. 
Mrs. Grundy says that the adoption of 
the cat as a fashionable pet is steadily increasing. 
Miss Catherine Wolf, one of the chief so. 
clety ladies of Newport, R. I., is said to be worth 
$20, 000, 000. 














The one | 
who is to play a forfeit stands with the face | 


The player whose forfeit is cried must take 
a lighted candle in his hand, and select 
some other player to be his squire, who 
takes hold of hisarm, and they then go 
round to all the ladies in the company. It 
is the squire’s office to kiss the hand of each 
lady,and after cach kiss to wipe the knight's 
mouth with a handkerchief. 

The Disappointment. A lady advances 
toward the penitent, as it to kiss him, and 
when close to him turns quietly around and 
allows the expected kiss to be taken by her 
nearest neighbor. 

The Adept. Laugh, then whistle ; cry, 
then whistle ; cough, then whistle. 

The Naturalist. Imitate six animals—the 
dog, the duck, the cuckoo, the crow, the 
donkey, and the unicorn. (The last is in- 
tended asa puzzler. ) 

Dance the Blind Quadrille. This is per- 
formed when a great number of forfeits ‘are 
to be disposed of. A quadrille is to be 
danced by eight of the company with their | 
eyes blindfolded, and asthey are certain to 
become completely bewildered during the 
figures, it always accords infinite amuse- 
ment to the spectators. 

7-1 ¢ — 


_ Grains of Bold, | 


Fulfill all promises. 

Every promise is a debt. 

Fame has no present tense. 

Roguery is the last of trades. 

Every fox praises his own tail. 

A debt is adorned by payment. 
Ignorance is adiniration's daughter. 
Command everything by keeping cool. 


Disraeli once said that nothing was of so 
much importance to a young man as to be well criti- 
clsed by a woman. 


A boy jockey in California, who, during 
the past two years, has ridden horses in several races, 
was lately discovered to be a giri. 


Bunches of little green grapes amid 
leaves appeared recently on the dress of a rich New 
York widow at the Academy of Music. 


The bride, on whose head the dove flew 
during a marriage ceremony iu a Western church, 
had the bird in training for six months. 


The New York State Board of Charities 
has recommended that all orphan asylums in the 
State shall teach their girl charges how to 
cook, 

He would not marry her because she had 
false teeth. But, when his wife kept him awake tor 
nights with the toothache and neuralgia, he wished 
he had. 


Somebody left a pretty little girl, about 
one year old, ina New York street-car one day last 
week, and the little innocent now awalts an owner at 
police headquarters. 


In Cincinnati, and other Western cities, 
prayer-books bound in white velvet and gold are tak- 
ing the place of bouquets for brides to bold in their 
hands at the nuptial ceremony. 


It is said that San Clemente, an _ island 
near Venice, hasa lunatic asylum containing one 
thousand women, the great majority of whom were 
brought there by unhappy love. 


Cleveland has a young lady who has had 
a bullet in her head for three weeks, That's nothing. 
Some society ladies, whoare fond of dancing, have 
their ‘heads full of balle’’ all winter. 


A woman may be perfectly angelic, and 
as patient as patient can be, 2nd still not be able to 
look calmly on while her husband draws a match 
along a picture-frame to ligist his pipe. 

‘Is talk dyingout?’’ asks a magazine 
writer. The writer should listen to the conversation 
of three or four girls who have met for the first thane 
since they attended an evening sociable. 

The Ladies’ Dress Supply Association of 


London, a store on the co-operative principle, has 
gone out of business, with the managers’ cash ac- 














Most pleasure embraces us but to stran- — mixed, and the shareholders in 
ebt. 
gie. . : , 
tobe : Ata recent wedding in New York, the 
Better strong within than strong with- bride and groom stood under a wish-bone of flowers 
out. in heroic size which was swung from one end of the 
When fish are rare, even a crab is a! drawing-room from a stem fringed with Autumn 
fish. leaves, ; ; 
. . . re ‘e e¢ c 
Every little frog is great in his own Asapart of the marriage ceremony in 
b Servia, the bride has to hold a plece of sugar between 
- her lips, as a sign that she will speak little and 
Trust in God, but do not stumble your- | sweetly during her married life. The sugar soon 
self. melts away. 
It is not profession, but fruit that glorifies A New York dealer in photographe pre- 
God, dicts that before the year is out pictures of American 
+13 : society women will be as freely sold in this country 
Tears are the showers that fertilize this asthe photographs of English society women are 
world. sold in England. 
Nothing overcomes passion more than “Are you going to the funeral this after 
silence. noon, Mrs. Flip??? asked one lady of another on 
’ p 
A sanctified heart is better than a silver | Broadway. *‘Well—yes—I rather guess 1 will, if my 
husband don't bring me home some matinee tickets, '* 
— : . ; f replied the latter. 
No one is fatigued after the exercise o As Chistmas is here, this hint is thrown 
Seegpenpare. out to yonngiad.es who have gentleman friends 


that slippers, to be comfortable and cozy, must be 
several sizes larger than the boots young men wear 
when they go to see their best girls, 

“Why is it that 80 many young men go 


to Alaska?’* askeda Fifth Avenue belle of a caller, 
**Well, IL should think,*’ he replied dreamily, with a 


The heart benevolent and kind the most 
resembles God. 

Do not allow yourself to lose temper or 
speak excitedly. 

Politeness is a wreath of flowers 


that 








adorns the world. far-away look in his eyes, ‘*that it because the ice- 
God space and eternity are incomprehen- creain season iasts only abous’ two or three months 
: there.’’ 


sible, because measureless, 
Foster the beautiful, and every hour thou | In Kentucky a plowman became enam 
callest new flowers tu birth | ored of a milkmaid on a neighboring farm. His ad- 


_— . dresses were rejected; and the disappointed swain, 
Every day should be distinguished by at | full of melancholy and revenge, procured a rope 
| went to the farm, and 


tied all the cows’ tails to- 
gether. 


It is related that the first man was tempt 
ed by the first woman, but there hase been no occa- 
sion for such temptation since, Man. brougit to 
such knowledge, has been entirely able and willing 
to keep up with the procession when there's any olin 
It can be = going on. 

“No,”’ said a fond mother, speaking 


ieast one particular act of iove, 

There is no escaping our destiny, as each 
day brings us In contact with it. 

The noblest spirits are those which turn 
to heaven, not in the bour of sorrow, but in that of 
joy. 

Will-power is to be cultivated. 
strengthene@dike the memory, by unceasing prac- 
thee. proudly of her twenty-five-year-old daughter; *‘no, 

The little I have seen of the world teaches Minerva isn't old enough to marry yet. She cries 


} funtil she becomes 
p the errors of others in sorrow, notin . whenever any one scolds her, an¢ 
oe ee ; hardened enough to talk back vigorously she isn't fit 


i ct, but forbearance and * ™%-" ; 
tetas eae the irritable, hard edges of | Washington Irving once said to a lady: 
existence. | **Don’t be anxious about the education of your 

one . : daughters: they will do very well; don't teach them 
Good qualities are the substantial riches so many things; teach them one thing.’’ ‘‘What Is 
of the mind; but it is good breeding that sets them = hat?’ she asked, ‘*Teachthem,’* be sald, ‘‘to be 
off to advantage. easily pleased.** 
Silence never shows itself to so great an | Russian ladies, 
advantage as when it is madethbe reply to calumny | 
and defamation. 
As in our lives, so also in our studies, it is 
wise, to temper gravity 


while staying at their 


tersburg, #fect the dress of the peasant women of 


Lesser Russia—a small red cap, a gaily-striped! ekirt, 
and a white chemise and apron elaborately embrol- 
dered aed trimmed with lace. 


“Sal,’’ cried a young girl, looking out of 


most becoming, and most 
with cheerfulness. 


If all would realize that cruelty is as bit- ee ee 
ter to others as it is to themselves, there would be ete etree Oo eeonor lh ee eee 
gree _— - ‘we'veall been t am p-meeting and been or er 

The best of us are! am pered in every el ed, 860 whe want miis Sundays wy 
furt at improvement, not aloe by our faults y 2 ack way 
—— ——— j ra § . * ré gy! a i ‘ vy 

The knowledge of the world which is s . Me si. M ” K, 8 few days stnce, 
admired, but which, after all, is buta very poor at yridal march was played on a La ca. The groou 
' was attired in a hickory stripe shirt and copperas 


tesinment, isreally nothing more than a knowledge of 
the defects, foibles, and weak points of men aud Wo 
men, 


ored pants, while the bride wore a calico dress made 


im the jatest Mother Mabbared style. 





country residences in the neighborhood of St. Pe- 


| ten saloons, 


Queen Victoria uses a cane when walk- 
fog. 

Thomas A. Edison, the famous electrician, 
is deaf. 

The Concord, N. H., poorhouse bas only 
one occupant. 

A man on Broadway, N. Y., makes glase 
eyes for horses. 

Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll's middle 
name is Green. 

Men are the most frequent purchasers of 
cough candies, 

Nearly every educated Swede under- 
stands English. 

The average in Texas is one hanging to 
thirty murders. 

Montgomery, Ala., streets are now light- 
ed by electricity. 

Flour ie $40 barrel at the Cour d’ Alene 
mines, Montana. 

White hyacinths are used extensively by 
brides this season. . 

Over 7,000,000 envelopes a day are made 
in the United States, 

A Connecticut man claims to bave # cat 
that ears cucumbers. 

Key West, Fla, has six papers printed in 
the Spanish language, 

Two Texas men recently took out licenses 
to marry the same girl. 

A double-headed child is the sensation of 
the day in Morgan county, Ga. 

Of the 20 Presidents of the United States 
14 had only one Christian name. 

Peter Cooper could repeat from memory 
Pope's entire *‘Essay on Man.’ 

John B. Gough recently lectured in Bos- 
ton for the 304d time in that city. 

Two carloads of camels were recently 
captured ia the Gila Valley, Arizona. 

There are 34,000 deaf mutes in the United 
States, or one out of every 1,40 people. 

A proposition to divide Texas into three 
or four States is again under discussion. 

The late Gov. Washburne, of Wisconsin, 
left each of bis children a round millon, 

There are 237,000 Indians in the United 
States, who hold 151, 307, 764 acres of land. 

Ex Gov. Coburn, of Maine, recently sold 
$800, 000 worth of Western iand in a «ingle lot. 

Saturday is the only day on which it is 
lawful to beg on the streets of San Antonio, Texas, 

A man in Bethel, Conn, gave a party on 
the 102 anniversary of hie birth, aud died the next 
day. 

The suicide of a woman sixty seven years 
old, In Santa Rosa Cal, was attributed to hopeless 
love. 

Hon. George KR. Wendling is lecturing in 
Kentucky on, “Who, What, and Where is the 
Devilr"" 

Louisiana grafts Japan persimmons on 
the native American tree, and the [roit te as iarge ae 
a tomato. 

California has produced §1,700,000,000 
worth of goid since 18. It would require eight !oco- 
motives to haul it. 

George Murray, of Baltimore, 108 
years of age. He married hiseecond wile «ten he 
was 74 and she 44. 

A tribe of Indians having tails from six 
to eight Inches in tenugth is reported to have been dis- 
covered in Paraguay. 

In the whole Russian empire of nearly 
100, 000, 000 persons there are vnly 776 journais and pe- 
riodicals of ali kinds. 

Congressman Lanham, of Texas, repre- 
sents a district of 57 counties, some of which are ae 
large as Massachusetts, 

The Prince of Wales is said to be in ill- 
health, and itis pretty generaily predicted that his 
mother will outlive him, 

Over 200,000 people are employed in lace- 
makingin France, and about $20,000,000 worth of 
goods is produced annually. 

A marriage took place recently at Port- 
sea, Engiand, in which the principaleand whelie bri- 
dal party were deaf mutes, 

Mr. George Grant, of Meriwether, Ga., 
says, counting his grand, great-grand, and great- 
great-grandchildren, he has 16, 

Heron, a miningtown in Montana, has 
two gambliing-house, two hotels, one 
rectaurant, and J inhabitants, 

A man who was once Chief Justice of a 
Western Territory is said to be now serving as a 
waiter in a Callformia restaurant. 

United States Senator Plumb, 
sas, is resolved to keep abreast of the times. 
scribes regularly for about 30 newspapers. 

The three most valuable pearl necklaces 
in America are owned in New York, and are valued 
at $10), 000, Fw), 000, and $24, \H respectively. 

The late Jim Fisk’s private car, once a 


palace on wheels, and named after Josie Mansfeld, is 
now used asa wrecking-car onthe Erie Kuad. 


“< 


of Kan.- 
He sub- 
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Weak LUNGS AND SENSITIVE THROaTs 
are severely tried by the sudden changes of temper- 
ature usual It urclimate, and in consequence Asth- 
pa A flect 6, Ina nation f the Lunga, Pleur-~- 

t ar : ts are sure to 
valent ( ghe and Coidsa, the 

ata lainta, should 

ac o ; . ‘vy m ptoma, 

y resortiog «a Ur. Ja e's Ex aot, an 


oid and well-Known remedy ertain to remove your 
Cold, and to exert a healing and strengthening eSeed 


| ou the Pultwonary aad Bronchial organs, 
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Waiting and Winning. 


BY KE. LINWOOD SMITH, 








not come with us?" 
“I think 1 will stay here. This has 


B= what will you do, uncle, if you do 
twenty-two years, 


been iy home for 
Sophie.” 

“I will let the house furnished, and keep 
some of the rooms for the rent.” 

“And be snapped up by the first enter. 
prising widow that takes ii.” 

Sophie Elwood laughed as she spoke, but 
her troubled eyes contradicted the merri- 
inent of her lips. 

“T cannot bear to leave you,”’ she said, 
attera long silence. “It does, not seein 
right.” 

‘Dear child, it is right,’’ was the gentie 
answer, “Your husband has the first claim 
upon you.” 

“We are so happy,” she sizhed. 
not see why Silas wants to change.”’ 

“lean. When Silas wou the gentlest, 
purest heart I ever knew, he told ime he 
was @ very poor nan, while you were my 
only relative and lwiress. 

“He would have left you then, to win 
a fortune to lay at your fect,but I would not 
let hitn go. 

“T told him—and truly —that your happi- 
ness was the dearest object of tiny life, and 
that there was plenty for all if he would 
oorne to our hone. 


“T can- 


“You were married; but Silas has never 
lost the sense of independence,.”’ 

“But be should not feel so,"' 

“He knows thatthe dearest pride of an 


honorabie tnan's heart is to give to his wife 
that support he owes her when he marries 
her. 

“Tell me, Sophie, has Silas ever been so 
happy as he has since this offer to go to 
C—— was nade ?"’ 

“No, ' said Sophie, reluctantly,“he never 
has."’ 

‘Because it gives him a large salary, and 
a certainty of increasing it by his own busi- 
ness enterprise, and he can take vou to his 
home without depriving you of any of the 
luxuries you have always enjoyed.” 

“T understand now. But t Wish it was 
not so. I have been your housekeeper so 
long, it is hard for ine tothink anyone else 
can fill iy place.”’ 

“No one ever can, Sophie. Butif To am 
too iniserable, I will ask Silas to yive ine a 
corner in your home.” 

“You promise that?”’ 

“Yes, I will promise that.”’ 

Sophie was beginning to think the house 
never would be let, when a card was brought 
to her rooin. 


“Mrs. Albert Hutchinson.” 


Sophie went to the parlor, 

A lady of duninutive stature, dressed in 
deep mourning, rose to meet her, and 
Sophie thought she had never seen sosweet 
and #0 sad a tace, 

Sophie decided, first, that Mrs. ILutechin- 
gon was a lady, in every sense of the word, 
and secondiyv, that she had seens her face 
before, but where and when she could net 
decide. 

“You are a widow, I 
said. 

“Yes, itis fourteen years since my hus- 
band died. [Tam wearing mourning for 
my only son, who was iny sole support, 
though but twenty. IT have been in ill 
health for years, though IT aim stronger 
now. Ido notthink I could undertakea 
very laige house, bat I can certainly 
make the old yentioman you speak of com- 
fortable,’ 

“You had better call and see ny uncle, 
then, at five aclock,. You can arrange the 
business with him. Tam satisfied to leave 
bim in your care.”’ 

So, when Reuben Bradford came 
Sophie told him that she 
house taken. 

“And, uncle,” she said, merrily, “if this 
widow captures you, IT think I can forgive 
her. She is as pretty asa picture--thoush 
she has lost a son twenty years old-—and her 
voice is as musical as 4 flute; so make the 
terins easy for her, won't you ?”’ 

*‘Did she tell vou her name?” 

“Mrs. Albert Hutchinson.” 

“What?” 

“Mrs. Albert Hutchinson; but her letter 
of reference from her presents landlord way 
for Annette C. Hutehinson—what is the 
matter ?"’ 

It was a very pale face into which Sophie 
was looking. 


presuine?” she 


home, 


“Annette Colton! Little Annette!’ he 
murmured, ‘Did you tell her my name, 
Sophie?" 


“No; I think not—I am quite sure I did 
not." 

“Do you remember once, when I 
turning over some papers in my desk, and 
found «a miniature picture ?"’ 

“Yes. I koew I had seen her face some- 
where.” 

“Is it like her now?" 

“Very like.” 

“Aftertwenty-two years. We were en- 
gaged to be mnarried once, Sophie,and her 
father wave we that picture.”’ 


“Engaged w be tmarried!’ — cried 
Sophie. 
Yes. She was only seventeen, and as 
pretty asa fairy—achild tome, for Il was 
err past thirty Dut a@ fost winsome 
i. 

“After I had once seen | | lag it 
of business reqgulr nyu 4 
hs 

kLoyrosse4o by sinners, I! ul ver 
cared inuch for society, and never certiinly 
tor auy one fairtace, until 1 saw Anziieite 
Colton. | 


‘Her father knew my love before 1 bad 
myself iiscovered it. 





considered the | 











| hima 
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it; forin a worldly way, 
matel: for a poor clerk's child. 

“Colton probably thought much more of 
my bauk account tian of ime,’ 

“He fooled me pertectly, — 
made ine believe Aunetie loved me, but 
was say with a sweet tnaiden modesty. 

“Ti 1 invited Ler to go vut, she was ever 
ready. 

“Sve sang forme. She talked with me 
in her low sweet voice, winning me to 
deeper love at every interview. 

“Lsaw that she grew pale when I was 
tender, that her litthe band trembled, and 
shrank from imine when I strove to clasp 
it; but I believed her father when he told 
ine it was but girlish shyness. 

“When I vahed bim for her band, he was 
eagerly glad to grant my prayer. 

“When 1 told Annette of my love, and 
her father’s consent to the wouing,she only 
whispered a faint assent. 

“IT wasso proud, #0 happy, Soplic, as I 
prepared this house for iny bride.” 

“Then she has been here,’ 

“No. 1 planned to surprise her. I gave 
her father a handsome cheque for her 
trousseau. But one week before the wed- 
ding-day she eloped with Albert Hutchin- 
SOU. 

*T have the letter she wrote ine yet. 

“Long before she kuew ine she loved 
Albert.”’ 

‘Did vou never hear of her again *” 

“Yes; IL heard that tlutehinson was in 
C—— by a letter sent ine trom a firin where 
he sought employment. 

“T wrote him a war. 
pesition, [ almost inmsated upon 
Colton's sending to Annette the trousseau 
prepared for her, and wrote her a_ letter, 
sitnply expressive of iny wishes for der fu- 
ture happiness.” 

Ag he spoke the door-bell 
inoment laterthe servarit 
Hutehinson late the room, 

Very gently Sophie said — 

“PT hope you will not think us imperti- 
nent, Mrs. Hlutehinson, tt lask you to tell 
us something of yourseif, before we decide | 
about the house?” 

“There is very little for ine to tell you,” 
sid the low, sweet voice. 

“My husband, as I told, vou this) morn- 
ing, died fourteen years ayo, leaving ime | 
with three children, 

‘Two of these died in L—, where I iost 
my busband, and IT became very feeble; so 
I came back here, and educated my only 
surviving son, Reuben. Ile was our first 
born, and named after the kindest friend I } 
ever had—the noblest nan | ever knew.” 

“And he too .s dead?” 

“Yes: he’was killed in an 
last Butniner.”? 

“Why do you not apply to Reuben Brad- 
ford ?”’ 

Reuben turnedto face her then. 

“Ilave vou forgotten me, Annette,’ he 
said, holding out his band, “or did = you 
think I would not be glad to see you once 
nore ? 

“If vou wronged me vou tried to atone. 
You did not dome the greater wrong of | 
thinking L wished to force you into a hated 


“By every art and device he encouraged | 


rang, and a 
ushered Mrs. 


iron foundry 


lnarriage,’ 

“T loved my bhuaspand,’ pleaded An. | 
nette, 
“Am you were right when, loving him, 
you refused tomarryane. But now, An- | 
nette, now that he has gone trom life) and | 


trom your love, could you not come to me, 
to be my cherished wite 2?” 

“Me?” she eried. 

“LT have waited twenty-two years for your 
love,’ Reuben pleaded, for no other | face 
has even crowned yours from omiv heart, 
All tne old love is) there, waiting for 
you, Annette.” 

“Let me think,’ she whispered. 
too much happiness.” 

Then lovingly Sophie led her away, and 
with a tender kiss, left her alone in the | 
library, to recover from ler bewilderment. 

Asshe kissed her, she said soltthy— 


‘“1¢ is 


“This isthe house Reuben Bradtord fur- | 

| nished for vour home twenty-two years, | 
ago. It is) not too late to make lin very | 
7 | 


| for vears there 


was | 


happy by coming to preside over it.” 

Mrs. HHutehinson had loved fier husband | 
with all the romantic loveof her vouth,and 
had mourned sincerely when he died, 

But Reuben Bradford had been to her a 
prince of tnen—-nobler than anv other, 

The respect she bad ever given him bad 
been strengthened by his generous forgive- 
ness of the wrong she had done him, and 
was no image brighter in 
ber memory than that of the ian she had 
once refused to marry. 

She wanted to be sure 
bring hin such love 





that she could 
and tenderness as 


would atone for the past and give bim hap | 


piness for the future, 


It was an heur before she returned to the 
| root. } 


He waited her decision. 

“Reuben, she said, “if my 
make you happy, itis yours.’ ~ 

So there was a moving, following a quiet 
wedding, for Silas Elwood and his wite 
left tor C—— on the dav Annette Bradtord 
caine to take possession of her new lioime, 

teuben Bradford has not vet been sufa- 
ciently miserable to ask for that corner in 
Soplie’s house. 


love can 


SS 
Mrs. JouN Matusry, of Walton, Ga 
, As, | 
saved aniced c.keto eut for the preacher 
when he ca Wheint lappy moment 
arrived, the purty were st i bythe ap. 
pearance Of &@ Mocassin s ‘ f t F 
nyt } SIOWLY elnery - it ke 
is It Was placed upon the 
—>- co oe 
Gentleinen whose beards are not of the 
tint which they desire, can remedy the de- 


- 


Bers. 


| fect by usiug Buckinghain’s Dye for the | 


W bis. 


I was a great 


and | 


letter that secured | 


| wasteful is. life and suffering. 


isfactory. 


| Give instant relief, and effect a cure. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 





The house was haunted. All who saw 
The ‘requent sien, ‘To let,** said so, 
And families did oft withdraw 
Their goods and chattels. That I know, 


And yet it seemed of awe bereft, 

A spot which ghosts might not invade, 
So when the final tenant left, 

I flatly caine to him and sald: 


‘*My friend, you seem with care oppressed, 
And moving is a last resort. 

Do goblins here disturb your rest ? 
Is this a haunted house, in short ?*’ 


He said—and as he spoke he frowned : 
**You've guessed it. That's the bother here. 
We're haunted by a plaguy sound, 
That splits the head and frights the ear. 
‘I’ve hented up this phantom dire, 
I understand the horrid din, 
One neighbor's just got in the chotr, 


Another's learning the violin.** 
—U, N. NONB. 
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Facetia. 








Long division—Divorce, 
A nod fellow—Morpheus. 
Indian affairs—Corn-cakes. 
Highly gifted—Santa Claus. 
Why is a gun like a newspaper? Because 
it makes reports, 
An earthquake usually causes an active 
movement iu real estate, 


| Standing Bear’s son proposes to redress 
Ile is studying to ve a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the wrongs of the red man. 
plumber, 

‘“‘When a man begins to go down hill,’’ 
says the cynic, ‘*he finds everything greased for the 
occasion. ** 

A regular virago says a despairing man 
tears hishair. An 
tears her husband's, 

Deaths from Heart Disease are common. 
Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. Price $1. by drug- 
gists. 

The man who has no baby, misses more 
than half the joy of living, but his eyes don’t look 


enraged woman is wiser—she 


| sv red in the morning, 


—_> + > _- 
“Our Animal Friends’’ Endorse. 


No well-informed person denies that the ownership 
of animals involves the obligationgof their proper nur- 
sing and care when sick. It is generally admitted that 
the common mode of treatment is cruel as well as 
But before you con- 
demn us, show us @ better system. Now,this is pre- 
cisely what we propose todo: ftumphreys’ Homa@o- 
pathic Veterinary Specifics have been in use twenty- 
tive years, and the testimony of respectable horse 
and stock-owners is that the results are entirely sat- 
The medicines are suited to almost every 
possible disease among domestic animals, and can be 
xiven without the slightest trouble, They are not 
polsonous or destuructive of health, but cure in far 
less line than any other remedies. This system of 
treatinent is free from intricacy and difficulty, —one 
that tells the owner just what to do, and 
ho to do it—and while safe and satisfactory 
results, it secures the animal from all 
cruelty and unkindness, Moreover, it affords the 
bestahanve for their recovery and renewed useful- 
We think we are acting in the interest and for 
the benefit of our animal friends, who cannot speak 
for themselves, when we cordially recommend and en- 
dorse the Humphreys’ Homeopathic Veterinary Sys- 
So speaks ‘Our Animal Friends,*’ the organ 
oltfenry Bergh, and of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, 

———_>- - > _—— 
A $10,000 Thanksgiving. 

Chicago, Tlls., Dec. 4th, Pasa, ee re 
Douglas, _ Louisville, Ky., for sa Gonen's MD 
Lottery Co., Ten Phousand Dollars eash, in full pay- 
ment forimy Prize Ticket No, 90,443, drawn Thanks- 
Kiving Day, Nov. 20th, in Louisville, Ky. F. J 
Schinidt, 331 Wabash Avenue, Chir ago, Til. —From 
Chicago Evening Journal, 

—<_ + > - 
Superfluous Mair 


tem, 


Madame Waw bdold’s Specific permaneutly removes 
superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
Madame WAMBCLD, 198 West Spring- 
field Sireet, Boston, Mass, 

—__ 
Hughes’ Corn and Bunion Plasters 


elrenular, 


(They are not 
pads to relieve the pressure.) Each 25 cents per box: 
twelve Corn or six Bunion tn each’ box, Sent by 
wailon receipt of price, ©. C. HUGHES, Druggist 
Kighth and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, F 
—_ - <> 

42° When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found iv these columns they wii] 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming ‘he :, turds Evening 
ost. 
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SUMPERET!’ BOMECPA EDC SPECIFIC 


Been In use 2 years, and is the most successful rem- 
edy known Petes finer viet eet ee 
of wr bed. seas Dost free om receipt of 
ys’ Ho 
103 beh athie Medicine 
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ton Street, New con 
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SO PEE CENT SAVED on Patent Medicines. Bend | 


for prices to W. T. Totten, 672 N.10th, Phila., Pa: 
Rich Stock 1d Gr arms 
A. STUART, Kohoma Indium ** 


AY | ) Model Sewin 
Singer Hesfine "oly 
er, Five Hemmers Bind 
er, Thread Cutter Need 


es, Oil and ful! outtit th 
Cnaranteed te be permet Me 
fanted & ears. Don’t pay double 
r es no better, when you 
Til ade Pose before you yY acen# 
with little poise. Handa ise 
¢@ Cireulars with hun- 


Sed dred ef testi 
CO, 47 Third ave.. Chicane tye 


POR SALE. 


dress W 


tiana. 







"Tie Photos of Female Beauties 10c. 
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DR. RADWAYsS ~ 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OBR CONTAGIOUS, 
Chronic Rheuma Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 


ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A ffections, Syphi- 
lithe Complain s, Bleeding of the Lungs, speenta, 


Water Brash, hite Swelling, Tumors, Hip Dis 
eases, Mercurial Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. 

For the cure of 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
PL BLOTCH SALT RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. way’s Me 
solvent excels all remedial agents. It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor: ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to all. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 

Not only does the Sarraparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinury and Womb Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, bilionsappearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and alung the loins. 

SOLD BY DBUGGISTS. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine than any other preparation. Taken in 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
timesas much. One Dollar Per title. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use In 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 


RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers (aid 
by RADWAY'S PILLS) so quick as RADWAY'S ReaDY 
RELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhea, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
bv taking Kadway's Ready Relief. No congestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R. Relief. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and coeeeneenee, rheuma- 
tism, lumbago, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway’s Ready Relief 
will aieed Unmedints ease, and its continued use for 
a few days effect a permanent cure.. Price, 0 cents, 








RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Scothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegant!y coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify cleanse, and strengthen, 

RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Disease Headache, Constipation, Costivenessa, 
Indigestion, Dyspe »sia, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Neusea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnese or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, ne Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocatin nsations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 

iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 
A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send a letter stamp to RADWAY &@ CO., No. 3% 


Warren 8S ew York. 
4a” [nformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


‘oO THE PUBLIC. | 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that tht 
mame ‘‘Radway’’ ison what you e 
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6 for 25c. Cata 
papoills, Ind 
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ELECTRICITY ON{THE STAGE. 
HE advantage of electric light over 
other lights for stage purposes is its in- 

tensity, which produces sharp outlines to 

all shadows. and its perfect similarity to 
sunlight, the :most delicate colors being 
unchanged by its rays. In the “‘Prophet,”’ 
the rainbow is most faithfully represented 
py its aid. 

“In the second part of “Faust” incande- 
scence works a tniracle. A_ bottle is seen 
suspended or balanced inthe air. Sud- 
denly it becoines dimly illumioated, the 
light gradually increasing to brilliancy, and 
abuman figure is teen within the bottle, 
which made of gelatiuized gauze, 1s held 
suspended by two iron wires. An opaque 
band above the neck of the bottle serves to 
hide the direct rays of the incandescent 
lamp, while the downward reflection lights 

the tigure. This last is of rubber, and a 

wire attached near the middle serves to 

reader it misshapen. By degrees 
the wire is slackened and the _ figure, 

through its elasticity, rises and assumes a 

human form. 

In the second part of the operaof ‘‘Faust’’ 

a mysterious key is rendered red-hot, 

the hand of the 


apparently, while in 
actor. 

This key, which is quite large, is made 
with a frame of iron wire covered with | 
thin mica painted red, with a transparent | 
pigment. 

In the interior of the key are sinall plati- 
num wires connecting buttons of less re. 
sistance. 

Two flexible conducting wires lead from | 
the battery totwo disconnected points in 
the shaft of the key through the platinum. 
At the propeé® mornent the actor presses the 
key, closing the circuit and sending the 
current through the fine platinum wires, 
which by their high resistance are thus 
made juminous, and the whole key 
seems to becoine suddenly red hot. 

In the opera of ‘Der Freischutz’’ a skull | 
rises from the earth and launches fire troin 
the eyes and mouth. 

To accomplish this small bundles of wire 
are arranged so as to bring them end to end 
to each other, as it you were to place the 
brush ends of two brooms together. These 
are elastic and only in slight contact. From 
each of these a wire leads to one terminal of 
the battery. 

Now, when the head rises with a totter- 
ing notion and ‘‘solemnity wags,’’ the ino- 
tion breaks the contacts, and the escaping 
sparks scintillate at every break point. 

In the play of the “Glass Slipper” the in- 
candescent light is used to render the slip- 
per luminous, and the diadem of the Queen 
of Night, in the “Magic Flute,” is lighted 
in the saine manner. 

So of St. Elmo's fire in the ‘*Phantom 
Ship” and the diamond rocks in the same | 
Spectacle; and other getns are equally well | 
represented by inclosing the lights in mica, | 
glass or gelatinized gauze. 

The star in ‘*Faust’’ 18 almost of micro- 
scopic dimensions in fact,until illuminated, 
and the effect produced by a sword combat, | 
Where these form the connecting terminals | 
Of a heavy battery; is fully as near akin to 
the narvellous is the spark shower thus 
produced. 

_ oS 

PERSONS visiting the shore will notice | 
that alimost always the waves come on shore 
In sets; that 1s, three or four of ordinary | 
size and then a large one, then perhaps two | 
or three or inore of these sets and then a 
still iarger wave. It has passed into an 
adage from which comparisons are drawn 
that every seventh wave is larger than the 
rest. This istrue sometimes but not al- 
ways. Waves are vibrations of the water 
caused by storins of greater or less magni- 
tude, These storms are constantly occurring 
all over the vast ocean, and each one sends 
Out its ever-widening circle of waves, just 
48 a stone dropped in a mill pond will send 
out its ripples. If there was but one agitat- 
ing causes there would be aregular suc 
cession of waves on the beach, of equal 
height, and coming at regular intervals, 
gradually subsiding after the storin had 


ceased. 
SS i 

A Work of Fiction.—The weather-pro- | 
phet’s almanac. 

———> -- 

WHEN you visit or leave New York City 
Save Baggage Expressage and Carriage | 
Hire,and stop at the GRAND Union HOTEL, 
“pposite Grand Central Depot. i 











x hundred elegant rooms fitted up ata 
lollars. Ioomsred 
CvVavor rmeCsLtaur’r =] . 
est. Horse cars, stages, and elevated 


“4iifead to the depots. Families can live 


better tor less money at the Grand Union , Try um with 3p 


Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in 
the City, 





| = New Chromos, no « a! . 
{ Sp Oprises given. E.D.Gubvert, 1’. M., Higganum Ct. | 
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Humorous. 


Companions in arms—T wins. 

Light headed —A sweet lamp. 

Fee simple—A fee to a quack. : 

A two-foot rule—Wear easy shoes. 

The best thing fur catching husbands— 
The lass-o. | 

The baker rarely ever eats as much bread 
as he kneads, 

Josh Billings has made his success by | 
throwing a peculiar spell over the public, 


Marriageable ladies should frequent the 
theatre before the curtain is drawn up. They would 
then be sure of an overture. 

Those who use tobacco, Say that a good 
cigar is often better than medicine, Well, smoking | 
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has been known togure hams. 


‘Better lay-it than never,”’ said the roos Vv U ( L 
tertothehen, ‘*‘Whatan €xg-saimple of idivey,** he 0 
remarked, as he ducked cut or sight. as 


| 
A burglar was shut todeuth in a Michi- | ni} Qa "GG Upltca J 


gan village the other night. Burglars have a tough | 
time in a place where there is nu police, 


Thirty years Dr. Graves’ Heart Regula. 


tor nas been used as a cure for Heart Disease. Price let oe we 
#1. by druggists. ! AGE NTS WA NTED 
4a - - 
Two tarmers saw a couple of- dudes on a | : 
street in Troy, when one exclaimed. ‘Gosh! What THE LU y , 
. sh! UMINOUS MATCH SAFE. 
things we see when we don’t have no gun!’’ Pat, Sept. 19, #2. When all fe 
dark they shine out like glowts 
} FO R A LL stars, and enalble one to Aud thete 
IT LEADS ALL. | . 























mented, and each in «a neat box, 
Sample, prepaid, for eents, in 
stamps, or send tor full particu. 








matches on the darkest night 
withoutalight.(iuaranteed never 
to lose their luminows qualities 
Made of metal, handsomely orna- 
No other blood-purifying medicine is made, 
Plotely susvts'the eaka'ef pveista Sa Se Any 
\ ysic } . ° Wanted in all parts of the . 
the general public as Of the Most Popular Songs, Cangg. ©. Wena augeon 8 C0.. Sete Monetectarers. 
. ° . 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. | -Musie and Words,- $ 1 5 FOR $1.50! 
& . 





It leads the list as a truly scientific prepara- FOR 

tion for all blood diseases. If there is alurk- | Ralch’s Hand Book, 
ing taint of Scrofula about you And 

ROFULA AYER’S8 SARSAPARILLA will EVERYDAY ENC\CLOP ADIA, 
odge it and expel it from your system. A complete Manual of Social and Business forme, 
For constitutional or scrofulous Catarrh, Contains matter equal te 2,500 pages. octave, 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is the @ | of type ordinarily used, Sell. Evers where, to Every - 
ATARRH true remedy. It has cured | a toe a = exer se a 
; —_—_—— ° e ° “ Olipiete opy ane “y. 
numberless cases. It will stop the nauseous ti. Ss BROS. 120 N- w taal i thite. pt 





catarrhal discharges, and remove the sicken- SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 








ing — od the breath, which are indications b- ” 
scrofulous origin. (pe enemy Lo 
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velvet, but other materials and colors can 
be substituted according to taste. 

The skirt is edged with three balayeuses 
of grey surah, and is nearly covered by a 
large tablier, draped a |’ Italienne, which 
is pleated into the waistband and edged 





LTHOUGH plain materials are by no 
means banished into obscurity, the 
doiminant winter fabrics are unquestionably 


ebiefly figurad. 
For rich confections and toilettes there 


are velvetand silk broches and pekins, | 
while for ordinary ~ear there are the new 
broche woolen materials, the novelties of 
the season, which carry all before therm ; 
and although a toilette of plain inaterial cut 
by a clever artiste always bas held, and al- 
ways will bold ite ground, broches, da- 
inaske, brocades, etc., are in most request 
both for dresses and confections. 

Materials of neutral tint are sprinkled | 
with fruits, flowers, leaves, and sprave ino 
shaded colors suitable for winter wear. 

D’Orsay jackets are seen in every shade 
of plain and mixed browns, accompanied 
by skirts with the ground to match, never- 
theless the dominant color for out-door wear 
in Pavie ie grey. 

This seeins a strange contrast, for the op- 
posite height of fashion isa rich flaine color 
in silk or satin,embroidered with Lirds and 
flowers in chenille, plush, or beads of vari- 
ous colors. 

Such a inaterial as this last is used as the 
skirt, and is accoinpanied by a long hand- 
some redingote of flaine-ovolored  vel- 
vet. 

The great prevalence of grey will leave 
ita trace on chapeaux,none being considercd 
#0 stylish for young ladies as the Henri II. 
hat of grey felt, trimmed with grey velvet 
and a grey bird or wings, if the toilette be 
grey, richly colored tropical birds being 
substituted to accompany other toil- 
ottes, 

Grey chapeaux in felt, straw or velvet are 
universal, especially when trimmed with 
grey plumes and steel ornaments, 

The colors in use for early winter even- 
ing dresses are peculiarly artistic and boau- 
tiful, 

The more esthetic shades are preferred 
on acoount of the facility in combining them 
as itie now the fashion to mix dark and 
pale shades of different colors. Thus black 
or seal-brown velvet shades, but at the 
sane tines relieves, IMght-colored silks, 
such as turquoise blue, water green, and 
above all pale pink and oreain. 

Young ladies, tor evening wear, will 
adopt delicate toilettes of pale glace tafletas 
in the above-mentioned shades with velvet 
corselets, iaced in front over a pleaded 
chemisette of white or creain Ince, 

The sleeves are also pleated lace, drawn 
Inatthe elbow witha band of velvet, 
the bows draping the taffelas skirt are also 
of veivet. 

This saine corselet looks very stylish over 
skirts of embroidered etamnine, the etamino 
chemisetts being embroidered in front, the 
design continuing round the neok, and re 
seinbling that on the skirt. 

The sleeves also are embroidered. Thfs 
corselet ie very youthful, and cannot there- 
fore be recommended even forthe young- 
est married ladies, if they have lost the 
slight and supple figure of early youth. 

It is an almost universe! rule that hand- 
aoe costuines, Whether for evening orout 
door wear, should consist of two different 
materials, in the same, or better still,in dil- 
fereut colors. 

The oorrect combination of materials and 
colors therefore now forins a great part of a 
good conturiere’s art. 

The corsage should, if possible, have the 
waistcoat, collar, and culls matching the 
skirt or the skirt trimming, if the oorsage 
and tunio differ froin the skirt. 

As for instance an evening costuine of | 
pale blue brocade, with a dark moujik 
green velvettunic lined with pale blue 
satin, bas a velvet corsage, the basques 
lined with bine satin, the waistcoat of biue 
broche laced across with green cords. It 
must be remembered that fashion inclines 
to the sumptuous in materials, aud linings 
are expected to be little inferior in value to 

the dress fabric. 

Contrasting strongly with 
beaded and e:mbroidered toilettes are 
siinple tailor-inads oostumes of cloth 
morning wear. 

There is fortunately, bowever, a 
between these two extreines, or the wants 


the elaborate 
the 
for 


In@AT 


of society would not be fulfiled; many 
ladies have notthe slightest occasion for 
very dreasy tollettes, while a pla th 
dress is too siinple for all purposes. 

rhe following toilette is a exainy 

rd style, aud though etylish and elegant 
t 1@ moderately simple and free from ela 


boration,w lich’renders many toilettes quite 
unfit for walking in the street. 
As ws of irom grey cashmere and black 


| panel, edged all round with 


with a wide bias band of biack velvet ,; 
each side of the skirt, where the tablier is 
draped up, ie trimmed with & cashinere 
a velvet 
band. 

Above this is a short draped tunic, form- 
ing plain borizontal pieats round the bips 
and draped ina large puft behind; the 
first pleat follows exactly the outline of the 
narrow Liack velvet waistcoat. 

The corsage basa plastron of black vel- 
vet, and « velvet panel of the same shape 
behind, each outlined with a bias pand of 


grey cashinere. 


The cuffs are of black velvet. This 
model, exactly the saine in cut and shape, 
would suffice fora pretty, dressy dinner 
toilette, cream or pink surah or voile re- 
placing the cashmere, and grenat velvet 
being substituted for black. 

The robingsson the skirt, in 
would look better pleated, and 
rounded with,a velvet band. 

If the pattern is or small or mediuin size, 
figured or brocaded woolen 
often employed forthe tunic and corsage, 
the pleated skirt being of'plain fabric to 
match, 

Sometimes a polonaise is substituted for 
the separate corsage and tunic, draped with 
a velvet or funcy scarf, 

Velvet bands triin such a costume very 
suitably, and forin the revers, collar and 
parements, or serye-vigogne, a thick and 
material, can be employed. 
Plain camel's hair is) sometimes used for 
the whole toilette, the broche camel's hair 
to match forming bands for trimming the 
waistcoat, pareiments, ete. 

Or olse the broche tunic is lined 
plan satin and turned back en reverse. 

A great deal of variety can be obtained 
in elegant woolen toilettes, which 
combine the two great qualifications of 
utility and distinetion. 

When made up for ladies under 
thirty, & Henn Tl. iat of feltis almost uni- 
versally added, 

Visiting teilettes of fine woolen materials 
or of shot silk are frequently worn at quiet 
uinnersa. They have elaborately pleated and 
draped tunics over skirts covere@ with 
flounces of lace orjeanbroidery. 

The corsage has the usual waistcoat, now 
the inseparable adjunct of all plain or 
drossy walking costuimes, 

Mantlee of every description are worn, 
froin the elegant pelisse of broche velvet 
trimmed with chenille and beads, to the 


this case, 
not sur- 


handsome 


with 


these 


young 


cloth d’Orsay jacket with white waist- 
oOoat. 
The Parisian blouse is made in ali woolen 


fabrics and light silks, such as taffetas and 
surah, warmly lined; mantelets are made 
of woolen materials and of plain or broche 
velvets; long traveling pelissea with full 
sleeves are seen In vigogne, fine cloth, 
cashinere, etc, and are very suitable forthe 
season, 

All mantles must lined, and well 
lined, asthe better the lining the better 
will the vetement hang on the tigure hence 
in many cases the lining is more expensive 
than the outer material. 

Visites and polisses of vigogne are often 
lined with rich silk placed over an inner 
lining of dimette, or rich sutin is used for 


be 


the purpose, 

Soft silks only serve as linings for mate- 
rials of very rich texture, such as brocades 
and silk and velvet broches. 

The blouse is very much worn, but the 
preference will probably be given eventu- 
ally to the snore elegant regingote. 

Visites have also a decided place amongst 
fashionable vetemnents, the reason for their 
long-continued popularity being easily 
found in the fact that they remain much 
the same in general style,although they are 
subject to constant change in their acces- 
sories and details. 

They are inade of every kind of rich 
broche, ottoman, and ribbed fabric, and no 
tritmining is too rich or costly for them, 

In mantles, a perfectiv new tnodel is of 
seal-brown velvet plush with dashes of 
gold; it has three seains at the back, the 


sleeves starting algo froin the back. The 
trimming wafringe of loops of blueish 
beads alternated with loops of beads = in 
shades of blue, green, ruby and old, glit- 
tering round the edge and sleeves and 
lown the frontof the vetement 
Fireside Chat. 
SPOTS AN SliAINS, 
(+TAINS and spots on unterials of al] 


S kinds are divided by Mr. Spon, scienti- 
iJ fically, into two kinds—simple and 

cornpound, and in writing of them I intend 
| as far ae l can, to observe the distinction, 


materials are | 








| they mnay be. 





for itisone which every one of readers 
ought to remember and be guided by,as on 
it depends tne successor non-success of | 
dealing with them. 

Grease and oil form what may be calied 
‘simple stains ;’’ while coffee, tea, mud,ink 
and the gravies and sauces used in cooking 
are pro;rly ealled compound, because they 
consist of two or more substances, each of 
which has caused a stain. 

Grease, of course, 18 to be dissolved by 
the use of alkalies, or melted by heat; the 
former, however, require to be carefully 
used, as they change the colors of dyed 
stu ffs. 

The safest are fuller’s earth,French chalk 
and soap. Oxgall and yoke of egg take out 
grease without affeeting the color, and oil 
of turpentine will take out recent spots. 
Pure alcohol willin turn extract turpen~- 
tine, resin, pitch, and all stains of a resin- 
ous nature, . 

Stain of pitch, varnish,and oil paint which 
have becoine dry and old, must first be | 
softened with alittle fresh butter or lard | 
before trying either turpentine or alcohol, 
as the volatile oil of turpentine will only 
take out recent stains. 

Benzine isa very excellent preparation 
for,removing simple stains of grease from 
articles that cannot be washed, such as 
leather and cloth. 

The greased spots should be rubLed with 
a,clean flannel which has been wet with 
benzine. 

Commence from the outer edge of the 
soiled spot, and rub inwards, Be caretul 
not to extend the surface of the spot in your 
efforts to take it out. 

‘The application of heat is another method 
of removing sinall spots of grease from silk 
and wool, 

Some people hold a red-hot poker over 
the spot, by which means the grease be- 
comes volatilised, and iimmediately disap- 
pears, 

This plan can only be carried out by a 
careful hand,as a scorch is a worse evil than 
the original grease spot. 

Another tnethod is to lay the silk on some 
clean flannel, and place over it a sheet of | 
brown paper, and Jay abot iron on for a 
few minutes; the grease should come out 
on the og eh : 

I have found the red-hot poker an adimir- | 
able thing to take out spots of wax or other 
candles trom carpets and tablecloths. A bit | 
ofclean tissue-paper should be used also, to | 
rub the spot fora moment, afler you have 
held the poker over it. 

The method of taking grease from books 
and paper is as follows :—Warin the greased 
part gently and then press on it some Clean | 
blotting paper repeated]ly till you have ob- 
teined as inuch of the grease as possible. 
Make some oil of turpentine nearly boiling 
hot, warm the greased paper egain, and ap- | 
ply the hot turpentine with a clean solt | 
brush to both sides of the paper. Repeat 
till the grease 1s gone. 

When tiis has been safely accomplished, 
apply some rectified spirits of wine to the 
place with aciean brush very gently, and | 
if you have been quick and careful the | 
paper should be clean aud spotless. Spots 
on the outside of books may be cleaned with 
benzine. 

Chalk, fullers’ earth, and soapstone or 
French chalk are all of them excellent for 
the removal of grease. 

The firsttwo are generally mixed with 
water into a thin paste and spread upon the 
stain and then allowed todry. After that | 
the spot only requires brushing with a | 
clothesbrush. 

French chalk can also be applied in the 
saine manner, but on a delicate silk it is 
best not to wetit, but to simply scrape it 
into powder with a penknife on the surface 
of the spot. 

Rub it in slightly with the finger tip, and 
after a little while brush it off. 

Iron-tnould, rust,’ and mildew must be 
treated next. Either of the two tormer 
nay be taken out instantaneously with a 
strong solution of oxalic acid, however old 














Tae oxalic acid may be applied id powder 
the spot being previously wetted; rub the 
powder well in and wash oft directly with 
pure water. 

A recent stain of either ironmould or rust 
may be removed by cream of tartar applied 
in the saine way. 

Another inethod of removing old iron- 
moulds is to moisten them for five minutes 
with sulphate of potash or inuriate of tin, 
-_ after this is washed out apply citric 
acid. 

Another way is to wet the spot and lay 
the article over a pewter hot-water plate, 
and drop a little essentiai oil of lemons 
upon it. 

Wet the spots when dry and renew the | 
process, keeping the plate boiling hot; 
when the stain leaves, wash well, to pre- 
vent injury froin the acid. 

Mildew may be removed by the following 
process: Dissolvea quarter pound of 
chloride of lime in two quarts of water, stir 
it well, allow it to settle, and pour off the 
clear liquor. 

Put the article into the mixture and exe | 
pose it wet to the outside air, till the mil- | 
dew has disappeared, rinse it well in oold | 
water and then wash in the usual way. This | 
will also remove wine and all vegetable 
stains. 

Among the most trying of the simple 
stains are those nade by fruit, especially 
black currents, cherries, or mulberries. As 


a girl I used to bea perfect victim to my 
carelessness S respect, and the pretti- 
St ol uiv sui er dresses used to get 
stained, even when [ seemed to inyself to 


be taking great care of them. It was not 
till I was sent to school in Switzerlaud that 
; a how to take them out without | 
rouble, by learning from my French and 
German schoolfellows. | 


nce. 


CAMERON.—We are fully supplied at 
present. 

DELTA.—A Catholic cannot hold the of- 
fice of lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

JuvLia.—Probably your friend bas not 
received your tetter. We advise you to write 
again. 

Pet.—If you know he is right, do what 
he asked you. 2. You are too young to marry. 3. We 
do not know. 

TOTTI£.—The Gerinan dance called the 
Waltz was introduced at a fashionable ball fin Lon- 
don, just seventy years ago. 

Eviot.—The play of ‘‘Richelieu’”’ was 
written by the !nte Sir Eaward Bulwer. ‘‘Money’’ 
and the ‘‘Lady of Lyons*’ were also written by 


Corresponde 








| him, 


J. R.—A widow's naine is “Mrs. Mary 
Jones,’ and not ‘‘Mrs. James Jones,** the latter 
title only belonging to her during her husband's |ife- 
time. 

Orcus.—Shbun a slandecer as you would 
doa viper. How many an innocent heart has heaved 
andswelled underthe calumny of a fiend until it 
broke with grief, 


MEERSCHAUM.—After eating onions or 
smoking, chew a little parsley, which will mitigate, 
if not altogether remove, the unpleasant odor of the 
first mentioned articles. 


Fanny L.—The young man is not worthy 
of your love. He must have a mean and contempti- 
ble disposition to ask for the return ofa gift he gave 
you last Christmas, We advise you toretura every 
thing he ever gave you, and have nothing more to do 
with him, 

CicERo.—The plan is not a bad one if it 
can be carried out; butitis wiseto wait and make 
sure of the wherewithal toa settlement before the 
irrevocable pledge is given and accepted. Make 
sure of your ground before you take any serious step 
in the matter, 


QuERIST.—To form a tide-table for any 
place, is is necessary to take a series of observations 
fora considerable period of the daily times and 
heights of high water; then, by comparéhg these with 
the daily relative positions of the sun and moon. it 
inay be extended as required. 


J. B.—Eleutheria, in Grecian antiquity, 
was a festival celebrated at Platewa, In memory of the 
defeat of Mardonius, the general of Xerxes ; and in 
honor of those who gallantiv sacrificed their lives for 
the liberty of their country. lt washeldevery fifth 
year, when prizes were coftended for. 


HaNnpvy.—The phrase “A sadder anda 
wiser man,’’ isfrom the ‘‘Ancient Mariner,’ by 
Coleridge : 

**A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn.** 


SEAWEED.—Let her apologize for her 
folly and promise not tu Hirtagain. We have writ- 
ten repeatedly against this siliy .practice that some 
young ladies indulge in, aswe are quite convinced 
that many marriages that might have turned out 
happily, have been broken off from this cause. 


BIRDIE.—The way to force a young man 
to avow his intentions is to teil him that your parents 


object to your keeping hiscompany unless he con- 
sents to be introduced to them. If the young mau 


has honorable intentions, he will at once take 
the hint and accompany you to your revi- 
dence, 


Litt.—You appear to have a tool fora 
lover, and, probably, ibe sooner you give him up, 
the better it would be for your future welfare. A 
mau who can be jealous fur such a trifling cause will 
hardly inake a wife happy, for he will be always sus- 
picious, even if you speak a word of courtesy to your 
next-door male neighbor. 


E. ELuis.—There inust be a cause of the 
falling off ofthe hair. What is it? What do the 
**doctors’’ say? Better consult some physician who 
has nade a speciality of the skin. There are several 
first-rate men connected with the skin departments 
of the larger hospitals. Do not go toa special hospi- 
tal, but tothe skin department of a general hospi- 
tal. 

R. E. E.—It is usual to allowa 
ferment several days before distilling. The time 
varies with the temperature of the air and the time 
of year, and only experience can guide you in alluow- 
ing the correct time . but no serious harm ts likely to 
happen from a slightly longer time belng given, and 
asarule the mould will not hurt the tiquor, Maize 
should be ground or soaked, and malted. 


Rosa.—The crust of the earth is the up- 
per friable portion of it, consisting of loam, gravel. 
orsand, Dip inthe strata meansa bending of the 
strata downwards. It is, whether of sand, gravel, 
coal, tin, copper, or lead, found to lay in almost 
regular veins at various depths beneath the surface 
of the earth. Physical geography ts distinguished 
from descriptive geography by dwelling upon the 
products of the soil and the mines, etc., of the coun- 
try it describes. 

BEBE.— You certainly did wrong both in 
engaging yourself toa man whom you did not love, 
and then engaging vourself lightly and frivolously to 
aman who'n you cannot trust. You are right in 
breaking off an engagement witha man whom you 
did not care for; you are wrong in engaging yourself 
to a man who, it seems likely, has only sought you 
because he thought you belonged to another. An en- 
gagementto marry is asolemn affair, and should 
only be entered into by those who really ilove each 
other, and mean to marry, and should only be broken 
for the gravest reasons. 

LEANDER.—Adages inust be interpreted 
and applied in accordance with the age and time in 
which one lives. What is considered fair in war now 
among civilized nations Is very different from what 
was believed to be fair in theage when the adage that 


mash to 


you quote was originated. Then it was considered 
fair to murder prisoners of war, ortoensiave them 
At that time it was also considered segitimate fors 
lover to destroy his rival, or to carry off by force the 
girl he loved In such times, it was, of cuvurse . 
lieved that ‘‘all was fairin tove and war B 
these days it is different. Even in war and lore 

to respect some of 


ilized people are now compelled 
the principles of honor and fair play. Judxs« d by the 
standard of our times, it would not be right for you 
to try and win an engaged girl away frea bet 
love?, 
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